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Survival and Syndicalism in French Canada 


To introduce the subject of this article, it might be well to 
report two statements which have come to the attention of this 
writer in recent weeks. The first comes from an acquaintance whose 
veracity is beyond all reasonable doubt. Through his writings he 
has proved to be a competent reporter. He says: ‘‘Last Sunday I 
heard the curé of ———— preach against the international unions and 
warn his people against ‘strangers — especially Catholic strangers.’ ”’ 
The second statement appeared in a Montreal French-language daily. 
It is contained in the report of a meeting addressed by a Catholic labor 
leader from the headquarters of one of the international unions in 
Washington, D.C. He is reported as having ‘‘expressed his astonish- 
ment to see the clergy exclusively offer its support to the Catholic 
Syndicates.”’ 

This is an entirely credible report, for this same Catholic labor 
leader expressed himself in the following terms in a letter which he 
had previously sent to the writer: ‘““The situation seems to demand 
that I will have to go there (i.e., to a region of the province of Que- 
bec) to see if there isn’t something that can be done to prevent this 
interference.’’ And, “‘As a Catholic I will be obliged to talk in strong 
terms about the church interfering in this field. This has been going 
on for many years which certainly is a reflection on the preaching of 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI.” 

Here we have two individuals reported as expressing themselves 
on an issue centering around the type of labor organization, confes- 
sional or neutral, which should obtain in the Province of Quebec. 
Many others could be cited to show the divergency of opinion which 
exists. For example, on the side of the Catholic Syndicates (confes- 
sional) there is the letter to workers issued by the Bishop of the 
diocese in which the organizational struggle is very keen. In this 
letter, the Bishop urged the workers to follow his advice and that of 
the hierarchy of the Ecclesiastical Province of Quebec and to support 
the Catholic Syndicates as opposed to the international unions (neu- 
tral). On the other hand, recent allegations of interference have 
been reported before the National War Labor Board. 
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It is with the issue behind these statements that the present article 
is concerned. The competition between the old-line types of labor 
unions and the more recently organized Catholic Syndicates has been 
stimulated by many factors arising out of the increased tempo of war 
work. It has been augmented particularly by the growing grass- 
root conviction that this may, indeed, be the people’s war. This 
factor, along with others, has made for acute competition as mani- 
fested in a considerable amount of work-stoppage arising out of juris- 
dictional and organizational disputes. The attention given to such 
stoppage is, no doubt, a reflection of the concern which the people 
and the press have in the necessity for increased production to meet 
present and future needs. Work-stoppages, therefore, have taken on a 
degree of visibility which they would not have in the ordinary and 
normal times of peace. They have been highlighted by the determina- 
tion of the people as a whole to supply the material of war. 


On the other hand, there is an understandable concern on the 
part of labor. Labor has become more and more articulate in voic- 
ing its demands for the satisfaction of its rights. It has learned 
through the bitter experiences of the years following World War I, 
that the democracy for which we then struggled was not realized as 
completely as labor had been given to expect. During the interval 
between the wars labor has been taught to struggle onward toward 
industrial democracy — a term which was not always clearly defined, 
but by which most of labor understood a partnership in production. 
In any case, fully understood or not, the term provided direction to 
the aspirations of labor. With the enunciation of the Four Freedoms, 
labor was again given the hope that after this war a new world 
would be constituted — a world in which its rights would be safe- 
guarded. At the moment some segments of the labor movement seem 
to fear that labor will again be sold down the river: and so, making 
the most of its opportunities, labor is attempting not only to con- 
solidate its position but to push on to new advantages while there 
is yet time. 

It was to be expected in French Canada — especially in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec — organizational drives would lead to considerable 
friction. The friction comes not only from employer groups, but 
arises also between the agencies interested in the organization of labor. 
Frequently the employers are accused by particular labor groups of 
favoring one type of organization as against the other, or again, they 
sometimes are accused of playing one group against the other. 
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Quebec is a province which is becoming industrialized very rap- 
idly. Sixty-odd years ago two-thirds of its population was rural; 
today two-thirds is classed as urban. This urbanward trend has been 
accelerated by the reorganization of the entire Canadian economy for 
war production. Trade unionism, in general, accordingly has been 
given a tremendous fillip. In this development Quebec has shared. 

Complicating the situation is the fact that, as usual, urbanization 
has been accompanied by industrialiaztion. In addition, because of 
the increasing costs of living and the generally lower wage-scales 
which prevail in Quebec, there has been some proletarianization of 
the workers. This reduction to the propertyless state, despite a gen- 
eral upward trend in wages now being received, is due, in part, to the 
secularization of values which so frequently accompanies the dis- 
organization of a nation at war. This is not the place to offer an 
analysis of this phenomenon. It is mentioned here largely to indicate 
the complexity of the factors which bring about a secularization of 
values; it is mentioned also to offset the simple explanation that 
secularization in Quebec is a result of the influence of contacts with 
non-French-speaking peoples. 

The recency of the period in which Quebec has undergone its 
largest industrialization has meant that the labor group has not had 
a long tradition of experience in labor organization. In the main, 
it lacks an indigenous trained leadership. This lack of leadership has 
occasioned some of the charges and countercharges concerning the 
‘interference’ of the clergy made by the “‘internationals’’ and the 
“‘syndicates.’’ These charges and countercharges have intensified the 
forces making for disunity between the English- and the French- 
speaking citizens of Canada. 


“Nationalism” and Survival 


At the moment it seems advisable to present some of the ideo- 
logical background of the Catholic Syndicates. A complete analysis 
is not attempted here. However, the following lines may serve as an 
introduction to what follows thereafter: 


... The culture of the French Canadian is vertically organized. 
This means that the different areas of life are not departmental- 
ized, but are integrated into one. According to this theory, 
religion, country and race are so closely allied that they are al- 
most identified.... It is, therefore, felt that if anything influ- 
ences one element of this trinity, the others are also affected. 
This, it should be added, is the extreme position. Thus, for 
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example, if secular activities associated with ‘race’ are modified, 
it is felt that the religious element is thereby affected. To cite 
a concrete example: Some feel that French Canadian labour 
must be organized in French Canadian Catholic labour unions. 
The argument is advanced that this vertical organization must 
be maintained, for if French Canadian workers were to join 
non-French (ergo ‘Protestant’) labour unions like the A.F.L. 
or the C.I.0., the workers would absorb some of the ‘English’ 
(or American) Protestant philosophy of the unions. They 
would become, in their labour interests, attitudes and activities, 
un peu matérialiste; this materialism would then be manifested 
in all the other (i.e., non-labour) spheres of their lives. They 
would become anglifiés — even déraciné. Religion itself would 
not escape this process of secularization.’ 


By and large all French Canadians are intent upon /a survivance— 
the survival of the group as a cultural entity with its own peculiar 
way of life. English-speaking Canadians too frequently have suc- 
cumbed to the idea that has prevailed in the United States. There, 
where minority and dominant groups came into contact (excepting 
minorities of non-Caucasian racial strains), the formula of adjust- 
ment was to be had in the process of assimilation. This was the 
deliberate attempt to ‘‘Americanize’’ the minorities. Not all social 
scientists are agreed that the attempt was entirely successful; most are 
agreed that the attempt was accompanied by very serious personal 
and social problems. Indeed, to some, the process was a ‘‘melting- 
pot mistake.” 

Many students of the problem have felt that more attention 
should have been given to the deliberate attempt to have each incom- 
ing immigrant group preserve, as a contribution to the entire Ameri- 
can culture, those elements of their particular cultures which had in- 
trinsic worth. Not all of these contributions have been lost; some 
have survived, but, in the main, they were spurned. The attempt was 
to make the newcomer into the image and likeness of the receiving 
stock. 

In Canada, while this policy of ‘‘Canadianization’’ has been at- 
tempted in large measure among the ‘‘New Canadians,” it has not 
been a deliberate national policy with respect to French Canadians. 
There are profound historical reasons for this difference of relation- 
ship between the French- and English-speaking groups. In the first 
place, the French were here before the English-speaking Canadians. 


* Percy A. Robert: “French Canada: A Minority Group in Process of Ad- 
justment.” Alumnae Journal Winter 1943, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
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In a very real sense they were the receiving stock. They were not 
like the immigrant groups which left Europe to become Americans. 
It is true that after the Conquest they freely elected to remain in 
Canada. But they did so for two reasons: first, they had been cut 
off from France so long that they regarded Canada as their proper 
country. In the second place, they were given assurances that their 
entity would be allowed to survive. This original policy has been 
adhered to with the exception of one brief period, a situation that 
was remedied by Confederation. 

To French Canadians there is some danger in the gradual ‘‘ameri- 
canization” of the people of Canada. They fear that the impact of 
American culture through the instrumentality of the press, radio and 
cinema will tend to substitute new values for their older values. 
They look about them and discern what they believe to be evidences 
of the process of americanization of the values in the culture of their 
fellows, their English-speaking compatriots. And they want none 
of it if it means the elimination of all the old ways and values. They 
are not adverse to an eclectic adoption of some of the values which 
they find in Anglo-American culture. But they fear that if they do 
not themselves control the choice of those elements and leave the 
adoption to an undirected merging of cultures, French Canadian cul- 
ture will be submerged and eliminated. Since the English-speaking 
Canadians are perhaps too readily identified with the Americans, 
they tend to contrast the materialism of les autres with the spiritu- 
ality chez-nous. 

Religion and Survival 


All this is part of the background of the differences which exist 
between the ‘“‘internationals’’ and the ‘‘syndicates.’’ But there are 
other parts of that background which need to be sketched in. One of 
the most important is that of religion. French Canada and Quebec 
are essentially Catholic. Moreover, they are predominantly Catholic. 
This makes for a difference in attitude to be found between the 
English-speaking Catholics of both Canada and the United States, 
on the one hand, and the French-speaking Catholic Canadians, on the 
other. The former group regards both Canada and the United States 
as countries of ‘“‘mixed”’ religions —- although the Catholic group is 
the most important numerically speaking. The French Canadian 
Catholics, for the most part, regard Quebec as a Catholic land. It 
follows, therefore, that the former group insists on interpreting the 
social encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, and 
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more especially yet another papal letter, Singulari Quadam, in the 
light of the “‘mixed’’ nature of their countries. The French Cana- 
dian group interprets these pronouncements according to their belief 
that theirs is a Catholic land. 


In the Province of Quebec there are many members of the clergy 
and hierarchy who sincerely believe that the special conditions which 
obtain in that province call for an interpretation which would be 
quite different from that given to the social encyclicals in other parts 
of the western world. They would be the first to insist on the right 
of the clergy and hierarchy of the United States, for example, to 
interpret the encyclicals in the light of the special conditions which 
exist in that country. The real problem is to reconcile the views of 
the English-speaking and the French-speaking Canadian Catholics 
in this matter. The former quite properly regard Canada as a 
‘“‘mixed’”’ country; the latter, looking only at the Province of Quebec, 
regard that part of Canada as a Catholic land. 


Here is the very nub of the problem between the internationals 
and the syndicates. The attitude of the English-speaking Catholics 
is quite different from that of the French-speaking Canadians. The 
clergy and hierarchy of the Ecclesiastical Province of Quebec is bound 
to reflect many of the attitudes which prevail in the province. There 
is no point in shying away from the fact that for historical reasons 
associated with recurring insistence on survival, a spirit of national- 
ism exists in Quebec. This nationalism takes many forms. But it 
has a common denominator which too many English-speaking Cana- 
dians do not see clearly. The nationalism of French Canada shades 
through various degrees of the political spectrum, from one extreme 
to the other. One could oppose the extremes of “Laurentianism”’ 
(the desire for the complete separation of Quebec from the rest of 
the Dominion) and out-and-out “‘colonialism.’’ In between there 
are the various notions centering around the idea of a sovereign inde- 
pendent Canada within a commonwealth of nations. However, in 
French Canada, running through all these conceptions of a desired 
status for Canada (or Laurentia), like a strand which binds all 
French Canadians together, is the insistence that French Canadian 
culture shall survive. On that point virtually all French Canadians 
are agreed. They differ only as to the means by which the essence of 
the culture is to survive. But survive it must. 


This is a matter which, as stated above, is largely overlooked by 
English-speaking Canadians. Like the work-stoppages, the extremist 
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views regarding the status of French Canada have a high visibility. 
This is intensified by the sectional and racial passions which a war 
engenders. The extremist views are highlighted by the conception 
of a total war effort held by the English-speaking majority. But it 
is only one extreme that is highlighted. The more moderate views 
of French Canadians, indeed the views of the other extreme too, 
are blended in with the views of the majority and thus lack the 
visibility of contrast. The result is then that English-speaking Cana- 
da tends to overlook the sentiments of the vast majority of their 
French-speaking compatriots. English-speaking Canada tends to see 
only the position taken by a small and articulate minority within 
French Canada. English-speaking Canada has its own minorities of 
extremists and these, for the most part, are seen only by French 
Canada. It is largely a matter of the vantage point from which one 
looks upon the Canadian scene today. As usual each side general- 
izes on the basis of the minorities present in the other side. 

It is nevertheless true that there are many in French Canada who 
are ‘‘nationalist’’ in the eyes of their fellow-Canadians. This ‘‘na- 
tionalism,”’ however, is really only an aspect of la survivance; but all 
French Canadians are tarred with the brush of nationalism a la 
Laurentia. It is pointless to indicate how unjust this is. Thus, when 
so many in the population feel strongly about survival, when, more- 
over, survival means also religious survival, it is not to be wondered 
that the Church in Quebec will do all that it can to ensure that 
survival. 

In undertaking to ensure this survival it is but natural that 
the Quebec clergy and hierarchy will interpret the letters of the popes 
in the light of the conditions which obtain in Quebec alone. For 
this sole reason one would expect, a priori, that interpreters of papal 
letters would feel that here in Quebec such special conditions obtain 
that a strict interpretation is justified. In other words, the interpre- 
tation in Quebec is bound to be rather close to what the interpreters 
regard as the very goal indicated in the social encyclicals. In other 
areas of Canada, where the population is not predominantly Catho- 
lic, the interpretation, and hence the directives, can only be in the 
direction implied in the encyclicals. 

Nor should one be surprized to find that the English-speaking 
Catholic minority in the predominantly French-speaking Province of 
Quebec does not share fully the views of their coreligionists. There 
is a very sharp difference of opinion between the Catholics of the 
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two language groups. This cleavage along “‘racial” lines exists 
among the clergy and the religious. The explanation is so perfectly 
simple and obvious that one is inclined to overlook it. It is simply 
this: The English-speaking have no direct and personal interest in 
the survival of the French Canadian tongue, culture and institutions. 
They are members of the dominant linguistic group — their own 
survival is not threatened. Nor do they feel that their culture is 
vertically organized. They can, and do, departmentalize their lives 
and their culture. This, French Canadians have been conditioned 
against. 

English-speaking interpreters of the encyclicals accordingly have 
different views than do French Canadian interpreters. They will 
thus tend to favor the international, or non-confessional and “‘neu- 
tral,” type of labor union over the Catholic syndicates. But even 
here one cannot generalize too broadly. There are French-speaking 
churchmen who are not opposed to the internationals; there are 
others who prefer an all-Canadian or ‘‘national’’ type or organiza- 
tion to the largely exclusive French and Catholic syndicates. Again, 
among the English-speaking Catholics, there are those who prefer 
the ‘‘national’”’ to the ‘‘international’’ — and they do so because the 
former are open to all workers regardless of ‘‘race’’ or religion, and 
because they feel that Canadian labor should not “‘pay tribute to 
foreign labor leaders.’ By this very attitude they manifest their 
Canadian nationalism; to that degree they share in the nationalism 
of French Canada. One must, in justice, point out that many non- 
Catholic Canadians are likewise not agreed on the question of na- 
tional versus international unions. 


Languages and Survival 


We need not pause too long over another aspect of the back- 
ground against which the differences between the syndical and the 
international types of labor organization must be considered. This 
last aspect is the third member of the trinity of elements which go to 
make up French Canadian culture. It is the matter of language. Lan- 
guage, as a medium through which a culture is transmitted from one 
generation to the next, is so obviously essential to the survival of that 
culture that we have merely to mention it. From the point of view 
of the survival of the French Canadian culture this is quite clear. 
What causes some difficulty, however, is expressed in the term “‘bi- 
lingualism.’’ This is not the place to enter into the question of a 
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language policy for Canadian education. The French Canadians re- 
gard the subject as settled so far as Quebec itself is concerned. They 
are anxious, nevertheless, to extend the rights and privileges they now 
enjoy in Quebec to those other areas in which they have settled in 
Canada. Some go farther and suggest the teaching of both languages 
to all Canadians. This, they say, would be more in keeping with 
the spirit which, they claim, animated the Fathers of Confederation 
at the time the “‘pact’’ of confederation was decided upon. As to 
the Province of Quebec itself there is no discussion. The French 
Canadians are on very solid ground here. They have the guarantee 
that at least in Quebec they will be permitted to perpetuate their lan- 
guage, and through their language, their culture. There is no con- 
troversy here. The guarantee is a solid fact which cannot be ignored. 

French Canadians, accordingly, regard with suspicion any or all 
proposals which might result in the gradual elimination of their na- 
tive tongue. This certainly does not mean that they are entirely 
unwilling to become bilingual. There are some, perhaps, who, tak- 
ing an extreme position, claim that a knowledge of English will tend 
to destroy their culture. At the other extreme there may be some 
who, lacking a conviction regarding the desirability or necessity of 
survival, will advocate the teaching of English only to their children. 
Both extremes are numerically unimportant. However, they do cause 
some attention to be directed toward themselves by accusing one an- 
other of extremism in the matter of language. The former group, 
of course, is the one that attracts the attention of English-speaking 
Canada. The latter group does not attract such attention because, 
barring a difference in racial origin, it is already in the English camp. 


Between these two extremes again we find the overwhelming 
majority who are fully prepared, and very anxious, to have their 
children become masters of both languages. They take the realistic 
position that in a country where both languages are used, a knowl- 
edge of both cannot but redound to the advantage of the individual 
and to the community at large. They feel that in terms of fostering 
mutual understanding and sympathy between the two predominant 
language groups, individuals who are bilingual can not only penetrate 
the cultures of both groups and derive therefrom the contributions 
of each, but can also act as the interpreters of one group to the other. 
In this way a genuine Canadianism can be fostered; a unique Cana- 
dian culture, a blending of the best that obtains in the cultures of 
each would be permitted to develop. 
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In more material terms, by and large, French Canadians want 
to know English for the economic advantages that a knowledge of 
that language provides. Many feel that the alleged discrimination 
against French Canadians in business, in public life, in the govern- 
ment services, etc., will disappear when French- and English-speaking 
Canadians can compete on a more equal footing. They feel too that 
a knowledge of French would be of corresponding value to English- 
speaking Canadians. 

Like ‘“‘nationalism”’ and religion, the question of language enters 
into the labor situation of Quebec. As we have already indicated, the 
Catholic Syndicates are part and parcel of the idea of survival. It is 
but natural that they will reflect ideas of survival in many aspects of 
what are generally regarded as the more technical operations of labor 
organizations. Since survival is to be had in terms of ‘‘no truck nor 
trade’’ with les anglais — an attitude that in some quarters is virtu- 
ally tantamount to a phobia of “‘americanization’’ — syndical or- 
ganization is ‘‘national’’ as opposed to ‘‘international.’’ The syndi- 
cates are French Canadian. Most of their members are French-speak- 
ing; many are unilingual. This is an outward characteristic which, 
to English-speaking peoples, bespeaks separatism. So here again we 
encounter the confusion which the word ‘‘national’’ begets. 


Parenthetically it should be pointed out here that the ‘‘american- 
ization’’ that is feared is not specifically that of the United States. 
The term has come to be much broader. It really means the ‘‘angli- 
canization”’ of French Canadian culture, in the present context. In 
some instances the more extreme elements regard the English tongue 
as a ‘‘Protestant’’ tongue. This cannot have any literal meaning. It 
can be understood only in reference to la survivance. It is simply an 
expression of the notion that once a second language is acquired, the 
individual, through the contacts which the second language provides, 
is exposed to the danger of becoming less ‘‘French’’ Canadian — and 
consequently anglified. He is in danger of placing higher values on 
the purely material aspects of his life, and thereby, a correspondingly 
smaller emphasis on the spiritual values. It is the opposition of the 
materialism of les autres to the spirituality chez-nous, mentioned 
above. 

There is still another point on the linguistic level associated 
with labor organization that should be considered. Much of the 
capital invested in Quebec industries, most of the managerial staff and 
a considerable amount of the supervision by foremen, shop bosses 
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et al., is ‘‘English.’’ In a word, French Canadian labor regards the 
“‘boss’”” as an anglais. Rank-and-file labor in Quebec, as in other 
areas of the industrial world, has come to develop an antagonism to 
the ‘‘bosses.’’ Since capital and management are largely, though not 
entirely, represented by the ‘‘English,’’ the reaction to the bosses is 
partly on a linguistic basis. (The integration of culture suggests also 
that these ‘‘English’’ are ‘‘Protestant,’’ materialistic, and exploiters 
of the economic resources of Quebec.) * The extremists naturally 
take the view that the “‘English’’ have a stranglehold on the indus- 
trial economy of Quebec. Their views influence, to some degree, the 
attitudes of the syndicalists. There is a stronger appeal to workers 
to organize ‘‘against’’ the bosses, when that appeal can be reinforced 
in terms of ‘‘racial,’’ linguistic and ‘“‘national’’ as well as religious 
appeals. It would be unfair to claim that this is the deliberate 
strategy of the executive of the Federation of syndicates. It is not 
unfair, however, to state that some of the syndical organizers, being 
convinced survivalists, think in such terms. The fact of the integra- 
tion of French Canadian culture simply is in the situation, and the 
organizers of the syndicates, so long as la survivance remains what 
it is, are in an advantageous position relative to the organizers for 
the internationals. The only prospect that the internationals have 
of triumphing over the syndicates would be that they succeed in con- 
vincing French Canadian workers that the internationals were more 
in accordance with Catholic social teaching, or that they were better 
equipped to “‘fight the bosses,” or that nationalism throughout the 
world is giving way to internationalism. Their task is admittedly 
very difficult. 


In the foregoing we have attempted to set down some of the 
factors — those associated with ‘‘nationalism’’ and survival — which 
serve as a background against which to analyze the present differences 
between the Catholic Syndicates and the non-denominational or 
neutral unions. Any real appreciation of the syndical movement in 


* We have here an interesting example of the facility with which the arousal 
of attitudes in one field of interests arouses attitudes in another. The process can 
be continued until all attitudes are canalized into an integrated attitude which 
dominates. Obviously where the culture of a people is already integrated, the 
propagandist finds his task relatively simple once attitudes in one field have been 
aroused. On the other hand, his difficulty in arousing one set of attitudes becomes 
extremely difficult by reason of the fact that the related attitudes may also rein- 
force each other against the acceptance of the ideas which he wishes to introduce. 
Many examples of this could be revealed by a study of the effect of “nationalist” 
propaganda in French Canada, and a study of the attempt made to break down the 
extreme nationalist sentiments. 
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the Province of Quebec would be impossible if these background 
features were ignored. One can, if he chooses to do so, argue on the 
correctness of the views of the churchmen in Quebec regarding the 
advisability of supporting a program of confessional unions. The 
interpretation of Singulari Quadam must be left to the experts. The 
present writer is not competent to undertake this task. All he has | 
attempted to do is present some of the more important factors which 
influenced the interpreters of that Letter in Quebec. 


PERcY A. ROBERT (on leave) 


The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
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Catholic Sociological Theory -- A Review 


and Prospectus” 


For several years the present writer has been interested in the 
Catholic approach to sociology, because he feels that the philo- 
sophical approach which characterizes this group of sociologists needs 
to be understood particularly by non-Catholics. It is obvious that 
most criticisms which have been leveled at Catholic social theorists 
have been the result of preconceived notions as to the nature and pur- 
pose of those Catholics criticized. This is not the ‘‘scientific attitude’’ 
which should characterize any group of scientists. As a result of the 
general opinions relative to the thought and accomplishments of 
Catholic sociologists, and as a result of the writer’s deep conviction 
that all social thinkers make a definite contribution to some phase of 
social thought, an extensive survey was begun in 1939 to ascertain 
the nature, purposes, and methods of sociology as revealed in the 
works of Catholic sociologists in the United States in the twentieth 
century. Some of the material of this survey was used in the writer’s 
doctoral dissertation.’ This article is primarily an abstract of this 
earlier study. 

Extensive reading and study in the field of Catholic social 
thought reveals four interrelated phases of the development of Catho- 
lic sociological theory. The first phase, though antedated by early 
Christian thinkers, having its roots in Christ’s teachings, really be- 
gins with St. Thomas’ socio-political synthesis. From the standpoint 
of his interest in group life, the writer feels that St. Thomas definitely 
produced a sociological theory. The second phase of the development 
of Catholic sociological thought is represented in the mass interest in 
socio-economic questions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
in Europe and elsewhere, where Catholicism flourished with any 
degree of social and religious zeal. This was the age of social reform, 

* Editor’s Note: Dr. Williams gives Catholic sociologists an opportunity to 
see themselves through the eyes of an interested non-Catholic sociologist. His is 
a fair account of the work of Catholic sociologists in this country, and while they 


may not agree with everything he has to say, what he does have to say, deserves 
the respect and consideration of all sociologists. 


* 4 Survey of Roman Catholic Sociological Theory in the United States Since 
1900 (Duke University, 1941). 
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and the social thought of this period among Catholics may aptly be 
called, from the standpoint of social theory, social Catholicism, for it 
was rooted in the social principles of the Church and the Christian 
tradition. The third phase of the historical development of Catho- 
lic sociological thought saw a definite interest developing in ‘‘social 
science,’’ which may be termed, for its direct relation to sociology as 
a special social science, the emphasis upon sociology as a synthetic 
social science. The last stage, which is now in its infancy, is the 
attempt to make sociology an empirical science: here the emphasis is 
upon the ordinate autonomy of sociology. Sociology is regarded, in 
this stage, as a definite and special social (cultural, systematic, and 
autonomous) science. 


Using this classification of the different aspects of Catholic soci- 
ological thought as revealed in its general historical development, an 
analysis of Catholic social thought in the United States was under- 
taken. It was discovered that American Catholic sociologists who 
have written in the field fall into four general groups: those empha- 
sizing social Catholicism, those following the Thomistic position in 
social philosophy, those more definite sociologically minded thinkers 
who regard sociology as a synthetic social science, and finally those 
who regard sociology as a definite and special social science. 


The final chapter of this earlier work attempted to outline and 
formulate a methodological point of view as a basis for synthesizing 
the two approaches to sociology now current among American Cath- 
olic sociologists. 

By way of summary, this earlier study of Catholic sociological 
theory shows, first of all, that all Roman Catholic sociological 
thought is supported by and draws upon some phase of St. Thomas’ 
conceptual system. Of course, the different phases of Catholic social 
theory draw upon different aspects of St. Thomas’ system and the 


Catholic tradition in general, such as the encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI. 

Secondly, the study shows that the development of Catholic 
social thought has been influenced by numerous historical events, 
particularly the Protestant Reformation, the rise of modern capital- 
ism, liberalism, naturalism, and humanism. In reaction to all these 
movements, Catholic social thinkers, on the whole, developed a defi- 
nite social attitude, which has been termed by one Catholic sociolo- 
gist “‘a defense complex.’’ If this reaction was not altogether a “‘de- 
fense complex,’’ certainly it was rooted in the development of:a 
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systematic social philosophy which, while endeavoring to restate 
Catholic social principles in the light of cultural changes, would 
challenge anti-Catholic ideologies and philosophies which were grow- 
ing with consuming force. The dialectic produced by the historical, 
cultural, and intellectual changes is readily seen in the social theories 
of such leading Catholic social thinkers as Gabriel Ambrose de Bonald 
(1754-1840), Joseph de Maistre (1754-1821), Vicomte de Vil- 
leneuve-Bargemont (1784-1850), and Frédéric Ozanam (1813- 
1853); in the socio-economic thought of men like Bishop Wilhelm 
von Ketteler (1811-1877), Charles Périn (1815-1905), Albert de 
Mun (1841-1914), Colonel de la Tour du Pin Chambly (1834—- 
1894), Franz Hitze (1851-1921), and Archbishop Henry Man- 
ning (1808-1892), all of whom advocated vocational groups and 
stressed Catholic social principles in their respective countries. 


Thirdly, the Catholic emphasis upon social problems and condi- 
tions, along with cultural changes, necessitated the Church’s taking 
some official action or stand upon the social problems of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Thus the great social encyclicals of 
the Popes appeared as a manifestation of the need for stating certain 
definite social principles to guide Catholics in their study and treat- 
ment of social problems; that is, as a frame of reference by which 
Catholics might judge conditions as being social or antisocial (in 
the Christian sense, moral or immoral), and thus propose certain 
ameliorative measures for social ills. These encyclicals, however, were 
not written to take the place of empirical studies of the social process, 
as many of the Catholic sociologists of today are trying to show. For, 
the facts, as St. Thomas himself implicitly stated, must be gathered 
from observation, experience, and the like, since man acquires such 
knowledge only through experience. 

Fourthly, the beginning of sociological writings by Catholics in 
the United States consisted primarily of restating Thomistic social 
philosophy and the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI, 
as seen in the works of Cardinal Gibbons, William J. Kerby, John A. 
Ryan, Joseph Husslein, Virgil Michel and others, to create interest 
among Catholics in applying the principles or virtues of Justice and 
Charity in their social life and to distinguish social Catholicism from 
socialism, the liberalism of the social gospel movement, communism, 
evolutionism, and the like. 

Fifthly, the development of sociology as a social science among Cath- 
olics in America grew out of the emphasis upon social Catholicism and 
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the reaction to the humanistic and evolutionary philosophy of many 
non-Catholic sociologists, particularly the followers of Comte and 
Spencer. Thus, this phase of Catholic sociological thought in Ameri- 
ca was primarily a philosophical approach, without any definite 
methods or techniques, in the modern scientific sense of the word, 
for studying social problems, social relations, and social conditions. 
This early sociological interest was primarily an endeavor (1) to 
emphasize Catholic philosophy of society; (2) to explain and to 
instill in individuals the social principles of the Church; (3) to 
apply these socio-ethical principles to social problems and conditions 
in an effort to ameliorate social ills; and (4) to criticize non-Catholic 
social thinkers for their extreme materialistic philosophy. In this 
group, one might include men like Henry S. Spalding, John A. 
Lapp, John O’Grady, William J. Kerby — really the pioneering 
Catholic sociologists in America — and more recently Paul J. Glenn, 
Theodore M. Hemelt, John A. Ryan, and Francis J. Haas. 

In the sixth place, the science of sociology, as such, is regarded 
by American Catholic sociologists from two standpoints. On the one 
hand, a majority of Catholic sociologists view sociology as a syn- 
thetic social science —- a synthesis of Catholic social philosophy, 
social Catholicism (including principles for guiding social work and 
carrying out social reforms), and what Furfey has termed ‘‘factual 
sociology.’’ Though each of the sociologists places his emphasis upon 
one or more of these aspects of sociological content and methodology, 
the following may be roughly classified in this group: Paul H. Fur- 
fey, Raymond W. Murray, Eva J. Ross, Albert Muntsch (primarily 
an anthropologist), the late Henry S. Spalding, Edgar Schmiedeler 
(noted for his work in the sociology of the family), and Walter L. 
Willigan and John J. O’Connor (historians). 

On the other hand, there is a group of Catholic sociologists who 
are emphasizing the empirical and autonomous nature of sociology. 
According to this group, sociology must be clearly distinguished from 
other social sciences. Because of their emphasis upon ‘“‘sociation,”’ 
this group constitute what may be called the “‘sociational’’ school. 
They, like the followers of the synthetic school, take their point of 
departure from St. Thomas, but in a different sense. They accept 
the Angelic Doctor’s conception of the ordinate autonomy of the 
various sciences, maintaining that every science has a definite subject 
matter, a definite object. The formal object or purpose of sociology, 
for this group, is “‘sociation’’; that is, it is the purpose of sociology to 
determine which relations, processes and structures integrate (asso- 
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ciate) and which disintegrate (dissociate). Hence, sociology is a 
definite and special social science, possessing a definite formal object 
and, therefore, is not in any way confused with the other social sci- 
ences. In this group, accepting variances in each individual’s philo- 
sophical approach, might be mentioned Franz Mueller, Clement S. 
Mihanovich, Paul Mundie, Goetz A. Briefs, Percy A. Robert, A. H. 
Clemens, Ralph A. Gallagher, N. S. Timasheff, and others; Raymond 
W. Murray and Eva J. Ross, but for their earlier works, might also 
be included in this group. 

Finally, the study of Catholic sociological thought indicates that 
some methodological point of view other than the philosophical 
principles is needed in Catholic sociological circles if the full possi- 
bilities of scientific sociology are to be realized among the Catholic 
sociologists who now labor diligently in the field. The points of 
controversy now evident among Catholic sociologists themselves are 
relatively insignificant in terms of the potential contributions which 
this group of sociologists is in a position to offer. The long heritage 
of fundamentally social and ethical principles which are woven into a 
socio-philosophical framework furnish ample opportunity for greater 
contributions to the science of sociology than have yet been made by 
Catholics; but it is evident, in view of the growing emphasis upon 
objectivity in all fields of scientific endeavor, that this is not likely 
unless a more definite synthesis of scientific methodology is made 
with the socio-philosophical heritage which belongs to Catholic 
social theorists. From the standpoint of social ethics and social 
Catholicism, the Catholic social thinkers have already made a con- 
tribution to human social thought unequaled by any group of social 
thinkers. The staunch and courageous endeavors in the field of social 
action and social reform attest to that. The long lineage of social 
philosophers and ethicists, in every age since the early years of the 
Christian era, makes any other position untenable. 

That any sociological position is undergirded with a philosophy, 
with a system of values, either implicit or explicit, no sane soci- 
ologist can hope to deny. The Catholic has always held to this 
position relative to his sociology. If, in the past, this position has 
brought him criticism; in the future it may bring him praise. There 
is a certain eloquence which grows out of honesty in any field of 
endeavor. Needless to say, if the Catholic sociologists preserve nothing 
else than this, they will have made a lasting contribution to the field 
of sociological thought. But explicit statements of philosophical 
and ethical principles and the eloquence which this naturally produces 
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in social thinking and acting are not enough, if other contributions 
can be made. ‘‘It is natural,’’ St. Thomas said, ‘for man to grow 
from the imperfect toward the perfect.’’ Assuming that some truths 
and human betterment can come from purely scientific endeavor, the 
Catholic sociologist can seek to incorporate the methods even of the 
pure scientist if necessary, synthesize his position with the best and 
most scientific methods available and then, blessed with reason and a 
soul of dignity, pursue the course which St. Thomas said is natural 
to man. Let him gird himself with his socio-ethical principles, take 
in his hand the instruments of modern science and hew his path 
through the wilderness of sociological ignorance. 

The Catholic is definitely in a position to preserve the needed 
philosophical framework for any scientific accomplishment in sociolo- 
gy. And sociology today is in dire need of someone’s preserving the 
vestige of the philosophical heritage which once characterized much 
of the cultural and psychological sociology of the pioneers in the 
field. Call it preconceived notions or biases; call it what you will, 
but sociology, particularly today, needs an honest awakening to the 
simple fact that it is supported by a philosophy; that the philosoph- 
ical basis of sociology is an essential part of its methodology. As 
such it is useful in guiding, selecting and in pursuing scientific social 
studies. Had there never been prejudices for or against the value of 
the Bible as an historical source, much of the work on Semitic lan- 
guages and many archeological excavations in the Near East would 
never have been undertaken. The studies of Marx, although based 
upon “‘social biases,’’ as Salvemini says, “‘gave rise to a vast body of 
studies on economic history.’’ In the case of Pareto, the fact that he 
“is biased against humanitarian and democratic ideals, ... led him 
to discover truths which otherwise would have escaped him.... To 
withdraw from the social scientist the right to use biases would be 
to dam up many fountainheads of precious discovery.”’ * 

If sociological thought and scientific sociological research are to 
grow into maturity, there should be an environment of free compe- 
tition between opposite biases, not an environment of “‘scientific war- 
fare,’’ dogmatism and isolation of special interest groups. In such a 
free environment, it is obvious that many sociologists with closed 
minds may spring up, but would one deny that such is not the case 
even now? If the social scientist has a closed mind, he may overlook 

? Gaetano Salvemini, Historians and Scientists, An Essay on the Nature of 


History and the Social Sciences (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1939), pp. 81-83. 
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the facts which do not fit into his system of values or philosophical 
position, while clinging to his biases. But in such an environment 
of free competition, other social scientists, animated by different bias- 
es — by different systems of value, different philosophical positions 
— may bring to the fore the facts which their predecessors ignored or 
overlooked. Hence, the possibility of the codrdination of discovered 
facts becomes evident. In this manner different emphasis are placed 
upon various aspects of social problems, different phases of the social 
process; and new knowledge is acquired which could hardly be ascer- 
tained without the employment of such biases, systems of value, or 
philosophical frames of reference. All the varying data become sig- 
nificant when another scholar comes along who, in the particular 
question involved, ‘‘is free from bias. He checks the work of his 
predecessors, corrects distortions, fills the gaps, and welds all the 
fragments into a comprehensive and coherent system.” * 

Catholic sociologists would be the last to admit that their soci- 
ological accomplishments alone are worthwhile. Yet, they justly 
uphold their right to pursue the development of their thinking ac- 
cording to their own will. This they admit, but in so doing, they 
do not deny the right of others to pursue their thoughts as they 
desire. They are, in this sense, champions of an environment of 
free competition in the sociological field, and from Salvemini’s point 
of view, true scientists. “Though not a Catholic by faith or convic- 
tion, the present writer would also join the Catholic group in foster- 
ing this spirit of freedom; for he feels that one of the greatest con- 
tributions that scientific thinking can make for the future develop- 
ment of knowledge and truth is a methodology which admits its 
philosophical basis. If ‘‘the sociologist, being a social scientist, must 
be a prophet of some sort insofar as generalizations may lead to pre- 
dictions,”’ as Francis J. Friedel states,* then it seems entirely probable 
that the sociologist of the future will have to say with Salvemini: 
“I, for my part, declare that my mind is carpeted with biases — re- 
ligious, philosophical, scientific, social, political, national, and even 
personal — and that I constantly make use of my biases in my 
studies. I am not ashamed of this fact, because biases are not irrecon- 
cilable with scientific research.” ° 

MELVIN J. WILLIAMS 
Albion College, Albion, Michigan 
* Ibid., pp. 83-84. 


““Are We Accepting the Challenge?” American Catholic Sociological Re- 
view, March 1942, I(3) :3. * Salvemini, op. cit., pp. 83-84, 
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The Principle of Subsidiarity in the 
Christian Tradition” 


Though the “‘principle of subsidiarity’’ or ‘‘of subsidiary func- 
tion” is practically as old as Catholic social teaching, it has hardly 
ever been formulated and vindicated as clearly as in the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno. There the author, Pope Pius XI, states: 

. just as it is wrong to take from the individual and hand 
over to the community what the individual can accomplish by 
his own initiative and enterprise, in the same way it is an in- 
justice, a grave evil and a disturbance of right order to transfer 
to greater and higher society what can be effected and contrib- 
uted by smaller and lower groups.’ 

The pontiff then continues in a rather unmistakable language: 
‘This is a fundamental principle of social philosophy, immovable 
and unchangeable, and it retains its full truth today.’’ Repeating 
the first statement of that principle in a more positive manner, he 
adds that 

by its very force and nature every social activity should afford 
assistance to the members of the social body, never destroy or 
absorb them. 

Although this principle is, in its present formulation, primarily 
a precept of practical social ethics, it reveals at the same time, though 
indirectly, the true being and nature of human society. Implicitly, 
this basic law of social activities affirms and re-affirms man’s relative 
autonomy as a person, but simultaneously upholds the necessity of 
association, or more properly, of a hierarchy of social groupings. In 
other words, in determining the limits of social intervention the same 
principle presupposes and postulates the existence of a sphere of sub- 

* This article is to be the first of a series of essays dealing with the principle 
of subsidiarity, the treatment of which has been somewhat neglected in our current 
textbooks. Prof. Yves Simon of Notre Dame treats of it under the term “principle 


of autonomy” in his “Aquinas Lecture” Nature and Function of Authority. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press, 1940. Pp. 46-48. 

* Quotations are from Quadragesimo Anno, 5, No. 79 (division and numera- 
tion as made by Rev. J. Husslein, S.J., in: Social Wellsprings, II, Milwaukee, 
1942, p. 206). The translation of the pertinent passages is, for the larger part, by 
Rev. W. a S.J.; cf. his article in The Modern Schoolman, January 1943, 
20(2) :63-71. 
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sidiary activity proper to each of the various supplemental social 
groups and institutions. 


The neglect of the principle of subsidiarity yields bitter fruit. In 
the concrete order, when we have ‘‘too little’’ society, individualism 
results. When we have ‘‘too much”’ society, collectivism results. A 
society “‘true’”’ and “‘good’’ in the metaphysical sense of the word is 
equidistant from both these extremes. Even as good is a mean 
(bonum consistit in debita mensura) , so does society itself partake of 
the mean, so does it represent an ‘‘ontic mean,’’ as it were.? Thus 
we may argue from the principle of subsidiarity to something reve- 
latory of the being of society: agere sequitur esse. There are two rea- 
sons for it, first, because being and good are convertible (ens et bonum 
convertuntur), or, in other words, because of the inner nexus be- 
tween deontology and ontology; secondly, because the violation of 
that principle leads to a perversion of the end of society, and this 
very violation and perversion shows, per contra, what society 
should be. 


Patristic and Scholastic Writers on Social Autonomy 


This principle, which Pius XI so clearly formulated for the mod- 
ern world, was recognized by the early Fathers and the medieval 
Doctors of the Church, though under a somewhat different aspect. 
They subscribed to a functional concept of society, based on the 
classical analogy of the body politic. Theirs was not an organicism 
which destroys the individual and the smaller groups, but one which 
defends and safeguards their relative autonomy. St. Ambrose 
(d. 397), St. Chrysostom (d. 407), Theodoret (d. 458), and St. 
Augustine (d. 605) devoted detailed studies to this analogy: man 
is created and destined for social life; in human communities there 
is need for authority and differentiation; the ‘‘members’”’ must, as in 
the case of the natural body, have different functions, rights and 
duties; the equal and the unequal must join in God-intended harmony 
and order.® 


? The term “ontic” is not commonly used in English but seems to be more 
precise than “ontological” which, strictly speaking, refers to the science of being, 
not being itself; also “ential” or “entitative” might be used. 


*Cf. St. Augustinus, De civ. Det, 14, 23; C. Iulian. Pel. 4, 12, 61 (Migne, 
P. L. XLIV, 767f) ; En. in. 9,8 (M. XXXVI, 120f); St. Ambrose, De off. 3, 3, 
17 (M. XVI 149f). Cf. O. Schilling, Die Staats- und Sosiallehre des hl. Augus- 
tinus, Freiburg i. B., 1910, p. 33. 
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John of Salisbury (d. 1180), probably the first scholastic writer 
to employ a detailed organismic analogy in the explanation of the 
nature of society, emphasized the cohesion and mutual dependence 
of head and members of the commonwealth.‘ Though, he points 
out, “‘inferiors should cleave and cohere to superiors, and all the 
limbs should be in subjection to the head,’’ this applies ‘‘always and 
only on condition that religion is kept inviolate.’’ In other words, 
the supernatural ‘“‘common good” is prior to the natural one. He 
grants ‘‘that an injury to the head ... is brought home to all the 
members,”’ but he reminds us that in just the same manner ‘‘a wound 
unjustly inflicted on any member tends to the injury of the head.’’ ® 
He compares the different offices and estates in the commonwealth 
with the various members and organs of the body, showing that even 
the husbandmen, corresponding to the literally lowest part of the 
body, the feet, are of vital importance to the whole. The farmers, 
like the feet, “raise, sustain, and move forward the weight of the 
entire body. Take away the support of the feet from the strongest 
body, and it cannot move forward by its own power....’’® Thus, 
‘‘a well ordered constitution consists in the proper apportionment of 
functions to members and in the apt condition, strength and compo- 
sition of each and every member; — that all members must in their 
functions supplement and support each other, never losing sight of 
the weal of the others, and feeling pain in the harm that is done to 
another; — that the true unitas of the body of the State rests on 
the just cohaerentia of the members among themselves and with their 
head.”’ ° 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), where there is 
plurality without order, there is confusion.’ There is some principle 
of order which determines the inner structure of a community. This 
principle has, according to St. Thomas, a twofold aspect: ad prelatum 
and ad invicem, t.e., a horizontal and a vertical one, as it were, or 
subordination and coordination.* We may call the first aspect the 
hierarchical, the second the organismic one. This hierarchic-organic 
idea of society is but a special application of St. Thomas’ concept of 


* Policraticus, L. V1, c: XXV; cf. F. W. Coker, Readings in Political Philoso- 
phy, New York, 1938, p. 191. 


5 Ibid. 
* Ibid., L. V, c. I1; Coker, p. 190. 

*a OQ. v. Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, Cambridge, 1900, p. 25. 
7 Summa theol., Ia, q. 42, a. 3. 

* In. Sent., d. 29, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1. 
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the order of the universe.° Though St. Thomas avails himself on 
numerous occasions of the organismic analogy, we do not depend on 
his corresponding expositions for proof of the fact that his social 
philosophy anticipates and implies the principle of subsidiarity. 


It is in the nature of the organismic analogy that society is not 
regarded as a homogeneous mass but as an articulated whole. Accord- 
ingly, the individual members are conceived as being incorporated 
into the larger social bodies not directly, but through the medium of 
intermediate associations. Therefore, society is, properly speaking, 
not a mere aggregation of single human beings, but an ordered unity 
of associations, more specifically, a system of social organizations 
disposed organically in ranks and orders, each subordinate to the one 
above it. Thus St. Thomas states that una congregatio vel com- 
munitas includit aliam,’® 1.e., one social body (‘‘congregation’’) or 
community includes another, naturally smaller one, as in a system of 
concentric circles. This applies to both secular and sacred association. 
Of the Church St. Thomas says: tota universalis ecclesta continet sub 
se multas ecclesias et multa collegia "', t.e., the whole universal Church 
contains within itself many rites, dioceses, ecclesiastical ‘‘colleges,’’ 
chapters, orders, religious institutions, parishes, fraternities, etc. Of 
the social structure of mankind he says: ‘“‘the community of one 
province includes the community of the city, the community of the 
kingdom includes the community of the individual province, and the 
community of the whole world includes the community of the in- 
dividual kingdom.” ** 


In speaking of a kingdom or principality, St. Thomas states 
“that such multitude would not be ordered, but confused if there 
were not in it different orders. So the nature of hierarchy requires 
diversity of orders.’ '* And in another place he says that “‘according 
to the multiplicity of causes, there results a multiplicity of orders, 
subjected one to the other, as cause is subjected to cause. Wherefore, 
a higher cause is not subjected to a cause of lower order; but con- 
versely. An example may be seen in human affairs. On the father 
of the family depends the order of the household; which is contained 
in the order of the city; which order again depends on the ruler of 


Ia Sent. d: 25, a: 3; 3: 2, v3; sol: 3, 
Hav Sent., 4 29, a: 3; a: 2).4: 3:-S0l, 3 
* In. Ps, 47. 

A Ie IV -Sent., d- 25, g. 3, a. 2, q. 3, sol. 3. 
% Summa theol., Ia, q. 108, a. 2. 
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the city; while this last order depends on that of the king, by whom 
the whole kingdom is ordered.”’ ** 


Following in the footsteps of Aristotle, St. Thomas teaches that 
the various natural societies grow out of (generari) each other: 
from the matrimonial community there arises the domestic commun- 
ity or family, several families form a village community, villages 
develop into cities, and several urban centers together with their rural 
surroundings may form a principality or, in modern terms, a state.’® 
Accordingly, ‘‘a metaphorical body — 1.e., an ordered multitude — 
is part of another multitude as the domestic multitude is part of the 
civil multitude; and hence the father, who is head of the domestic 
multitude, has a head above him—1.e., the civil governor.” ** Thus 
each ‘“‘multitude’” — we would say today each plurality or collectiv- 
ity — has a wider scope and field of activity than the preceding one, 
keeping, however, the lower and more basic communities intact.?’ 


“Since men must live in a group,’ St. Thomas said, ‘‘because 
they are not sufficient unto themselves to procure the necessities of 
life were they to remain solitary, it follows that a society will be 
the more perfect the more it is sufficient unto itself to procure the 
necessities of life. There is, indeed, to some extent sufficiency for life 
in one family of one household, namely insofar as pertains to the 
natural acts of nourishment and the begetting of offspring and other 
things of this kind; it exists, furthermore, in one village with regard 
to those things which belong to one trade; but exists in a city (state), 
which is a perfect community, with regard to all the necessities of 
life; but still more in a province because of the need of fighting to- 
gether and of mutual help against enemies.’’** Thus each group, 
according to its particular end and specific “common good,”’ though 


* Ibid., Ia, q. 105, a. 6; similarly in Contra Gent., III, 98: “... there is a cer- 
tain order among all the members of the household according as they are subject 
to the head of the house; again the head of the house together with all the other 
heads of the houses in the same city have a certain order among themselves, and 
in relation to the governor of the city, and he again with all the other governors 
in the kingdom is subordinate to the king.”” The various “ordines” are not only 
super- and subordinated to each other, but also, in a descending scale serving as 
models, analogies (exemplares); in addition, they are connected causally and 
functionally; Cf. In II] Sent., d. 9, q. 1, a. 5 and 6; also Summa theol. Ia, q. 23, 
a. 5, ad-3. 

deat Poli, 4. 

% Summa theol. Illa, q. 8, a. 1, ad 2. 

™ Cf. R. Linhard, Die Sosial-Prinsipien des hl. Thomas von Aquin, Freiburg, 
i. B., 1932, p. 159. 

* De reg. princ., I, 1 (p. 35f of Rev. G. B. Phelan’s translation, On the Gov- 
ernance of Rulers, Toronto, 1935). 
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part of a more comprehensive whole, is a quasi-autonomous unit and 
“can, as part of this whole, perform actions which are not actions 
of the whole’ just as the greater “‘whole has a certain operation 
which does not belong to any of its parts.’ *® Accordingly, St. 
Thomas sees an ascending scale of “‘per se sufficiens esse’’ in familia or 
domus, vicus, civitas, provincia, regnum.”° 


Dante and Nicholas of Cusa 


Similar ideas have been expressed by later writers such as 
Aegidius Romanus (d. 1316), Dante Alighieri (d. 1321), Engel- 
bert of Admont (d. 1331), Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (d. 1464), 
F. de Vitoria (d. 1546), D. de Soto (d. 1560), Petrus Gregorius 
Tholosanus (d. 1591), L. Molina (d. 1600), and F. Suarez 
(d. 1617).#*, Both the body of the Church and the state is con- 
ceived as showing ‘‘an ever-recurring subalternatio until the summit 
is reached; above every general weal stands one more general, every 
lower end is at the same time a means to a higher end, the totality of 
this-worldly ends is a means to an other-worldly end; the felicitas of 
every narrower community always depends on that of some wider 
community, and thus finally on the felicitas imperu.” *? As St. Thomas 
had taught before them: each of the ordines particulares pursues a 
particular common good. Thus the precedence of the bonum par- 
ticulare is only a relative one, namely within the proper sphere of 
the community in question.”* 


Very interesting in this respect are Dante’s opinions. In chap- 
ter 3 of the first book of his great Ghibelline monograph, De Mon- 
archia (c. 1311), he distinguishes the object of the life of the in- 
dividual man from that of human societies. The most original is 


Pie Bh: 4. 1, 

* Cf. O. v. Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, New York, 1939, 
p. 279, 

™ Cf. eg. Suarez, De leg. I, c. 6, n. 22; ibid., c. 8, n. 4 and 5; ibid., III, c. 1, 
n. 5; Def. fid. III, c. 1, n. 5; cf. H. Rommen (St. Joseph’s College, West Hart- 
ford, -Conn.), Die Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, S.J., M. Gladbach, 1926, pp. 33, 
101, 145, 175, 203. Suarez seems not to be too favorable to groups; cf. O. v. 
Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, Cambridge, 1934, pp. 273, 276. 

70. v. Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, p. 277. 

* Cf. my article “Person and Society according to St. Thomas” in Thomistic 
Principles in a Catholic School, edited by T. Brauer, St. Louis, Mo., 1943, p. 254. 
A common good may be a particular good in comparison with the end of the next 
higher social structure. As the individual tota are distinguished, not only accord- 
ing to number and size, but also according to their respective purposes, so there is 
also between the higher and the lower good, not only a difference in degree, but a 
specific difference. Cf. St. Thomas, Summa theol., II, Ilae, q. 58, a. 7, ad 2. 
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the domestic community (domus), the next one is the neighborhood 
or rural community (vicinia), more developed and larger is the urban 
community (civitas), then follows the ‘‘national’’ community 
(regnum), and finally the community of all mankind (genus hu- 
manum). As the purpose of the thumb, he argues, differs from that 
of the whole hand, and the purpose of both from that of the arm, 
and the purpose of all of them together from that of the whole man, 
so every composite being (plura ordinata ad unum) has a specific 
final cause, an intermediate end, which makes it a unit.** 


According to O. von Gierke, the famous legal historian, no one 
asserted more forcibly the idea of mediate organic articulation in 
unity and a relative independence of members in the ‘harmonious 
concord’’ of the whole social body than Nicholas of Cusa. In the 
theory of harmony (concordantia), developed in his Catholic Con- 
cordance (1433/34)* the celebrated cardinal ‘‘lays down the sub- 
stantial unity of all phenomena — and the essentialness of all parts 
even the least, to the nicely correlated scheme of the whole. God's 
universe is conceived as an organism in which every element has its 
vital part to play. So in human affairs each element of the general 
providential scheme consists of a congeries [sic] of lesser elements, 
working in harmony for the perfect end of the whole.” ** Accord- 
ingly, he regarded society as a richly differentiated organism. Civil 
society in order to be harmonious should, in his opinion, be graded 
and articulated like the Church.”* As he aimed at achieving harmony 
between the warring interest of the Great Schism, so in the Holy 
Roman Empire he desired to find a middle term between imperial 
absolutism and the rights of the princes. The coincidentia op- 
positorum, his dialectical idea of reconciliation of metaphysical and 
of religious contrasts, is also the basis of his political and social 


* Unlike St. Thomas and his devoted disciple, Aegidius Romanus, Dante does 
not mention the province (provincia) as an intermediate body: “there is one end 
for which nature orders the individual man, and another for which she orders the 
family, and another end for the city, and another for the kingdom, and finally an 
ultimate one for which the Everlasting God, by His art which is nature, brings 
into being the whole human race.” De Monarchia, Book I, ch. 3 (cf. also chs. 
5 to 7), tr. by F. J. Church, in: R. W. Church, Dante, An Essay, London, 1879, 
p. 181. 


> De concordantia catholica, esp. I, c. 1-6, and II, c. 27-28, and III, c. 1, 10, 41, 
Cf. E. F. Jacob, Nicholas of Cusa, in F. J. C. Hearnshaw, The Social and Political 
Ideas of Some Great Thinkers ..., New York, 1932, esp. p. 46. 


* W. A. Dunning, 4 History of Political Theories, New York, 1913, p. 271. 


* Cf. the passages on the ecclesiastical hierarchy in F. W. Coker, Readings in 
Political Philosophy, New York, 1938. Pp. 257-273. 
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philosophy: harmonizing the apparent polarity between the bonum 
particulare and the bonum commune. 


Gierke lists Nicholas of Cusa among the “‘federalists,’’ i.e., those 
writers who conceived of the “‘foedus’’ (confederacy of relatively 
autonomous and intermediate social units) as the ideal or rather 
most natural form of social and political life. In America, however, 
the term ‘“‘federalist’’ signifies usually the very opposite of what it 
means in Central Europe. While in Europe it denotes something 
midway between particularism and “‘unitarism.’’ In this country it 
is, as a rule, applied to those who seek to strengthen the authority of 
the Federal government at the expense of individual states. The 
““federalism’’ of the medieval philosophers, here referred to, though 
not restricted to the political sphere and not of a geographical nature, 
is related to ‘‘confederalism’’ and to the idea of ‘“‘home-rule’’ 
(regionalism), restricting, as it were, subordination in favor of co- 
ordination.** Most of the medieval authors, to be sure, subscribe to 
the principle of hierarchy which involves a definite ‘‘ranking’’ of the 
social units in question. However, the relative worth of the lower 
body is not merely a derivative one, but of an original nature, based 
on the respective common good to be accomplished. In other words, 
the rights and duties of the particular group are not merely delegated 
from the top down, 1.e., by the supreme and central authority, as in 
the case of mere decentralization. 


Many more medieval writers, who conceived of society as a moral 
organism the members of which possess relative autonomy, could 
be quoted. But the fundamental idea is practically the same with 
every one of them. Political and social thought, O. v. Gierke wrote, 
“‘when it is genuinely medieval starts from the Whole, but ascribes 
an intrinsic value to every Partial Whole down to and including the 
Individual. If it holds out one hand to Antique Thought when it 
sets the Whole before the Parts, and the other hand to the Modern 
Theories of Natural Law when it proclaims the intrinsic and ab- 
original value of the Individual, its peculiar characteristic is that it sees 
the Universe as one articulated Whole and every Being — whether a 
Joint-Being (Community) or a Single-Being — as both Part and 
a Whole, a Part determined by the final cause of the Universe and a 


*8 Cf. M. H. Boehm, “Federalism,” Encyl. of the Social Sciences, vol. VI, New 
York, 1936, pp. 169-172. For another concept of federalism, more akin to Gierke’s 
see T. I. Cook, History of Political Philosophy, New York, 1937 and R. G. Gettel, 
History of American Political Thought, New York, 1928, pp. 160 ff. 
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Universe and a Whole with a final cause of its own.’’ ** Every par- 
ticular being, in so far as it is a whole, is apprehended as a miniature 
copy of the universe, a microcosm or minor mundus in which the 
macrocosm is mirrored.*® In the same manner we may say that lower 
and higher social entities are related by analogy.® 


Abbot Engelbert of Admont, e.g., based his political theory upon 
the supposition of a thorough-going analogy between the state and 
the individual, an analogy remotely similar to the parallelism in 
Plato’s Republic. Even Marsilius of Padua (d. 1343), though other- 
wise not reasoning along typical medieval lines, avails himself of the 
organismic simile to demonstrate his ideas. He compares the State 
with an animal, the life of which, however, is not governed by 
physical laws but by reason. As in an animal body so in a moral 
organism, the whole consists of a plurality of proportionately ad- 
justed parts which are ‘‘ordered into a Whole in such a way that 
they communicate to each other and to the Whole the results of their 
operations.”’ ** Where there is no graduated articulation in the social 
body, a monstrosity results. As the finger must be joined to the 
hand rather than directly to the head, the hand to the arm, the arm 
to the shoulder, etc., so the individual citizen should be joined to 
the supreme social unit indirectly, t.e., by way of intermediate social 
units.** Health and peace of the body politic depend on the proper 
coordination of the parts, or, more accurately, on the perfect per- 
formance by all subordinate and intermediate wholes, of their own 
proper function. There must, therefore, be no transgression into 
the proper domain of any of the concentric circles, no mutual in- 
fringement of “‘competencies.’’ 


William of Occam (d.1349), who has so much in common 
with, but was less radical than, Marsilius in the field of political 
thought, came very near to formulating positively and explicitly the 


* ©. v. Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, Cambridge, 1900, p. 7; 
“Joint-Being” and “Single-Being” is F. M. Maitland’s translation of the German 
Gemeinwesen and Einzelwesen. In his book on Johannes Althusius, first published 
in 1880, Gierke made a similar statement: “The specifically medieval system of 
thought proceeded indeed from the Whole and from the Unity, but attributed to 
each narrower whole, down to the Individual, a special purpose and an independent 
value within the harmoneously articulated organism of the world-whole as filled 
by the spirit of God” (p. 226). Cf. F. v. Hiigel,The German Soul, London, 1916, 
p. 45; Gierke’s Althusius has been translated by B. Freyd, cf. note 20 of this 
article. 

* Gierke, Political Theories, p. 8. 

* Cf. St. Thomas, On the Governance of Rulers, I, 12; Dante, Monarchy, I, 7. 

* Gierke, Political Theories, p. 26. 

* Ibid., pp. 28, 135. 
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principle of subsidiarity. As there is a mutually suppletory function 
among some bodily organs, so also may one social body, he says, in 
case of need, perform the functions of another.** He even stresses, 
that in the ‘‘mystical body,’’ 1.e., in the moral organism, there is 
much greater need and reason than there is in the natural body for 
one member to discharge, if necessary, the functions assigned to an- 
other.** On the other hand, without such need, the quasi-autono- 
mous life of the smaller groups should not be interfered with. There 
is, to be sure, an anti-clerical or anti-papal attitude behind his as- 
sumption that every people, every community and every corporation 
has a right to legislate under certain circumstances for itself, having 
in mind some kind of ‘“‘congregationalism’’ as far as the Church is 
concerned. But he applies his ‘‘autonomism’”’ also to the political 
sphere. Even the Roman Empire (tota communitas Romanorum) 
ought not to invade ‘‘the particular rights of its citizens, or societies, 
or ‘congregations,’ or ‘colleges’ of other particular associations.”’ ** 


Decline and Revival 


As is well-known, these ideas did not exist only in the theoreti- 
cal realm during the Middle Ages. They reflected social reality as 
much as they influenced and formed it. The Middle Ages were char- 
acterized by vigorous corporate life; they have been called an ‘“‘era 
of decentralization.’’ ** But with the rise of the spirit of individual- 
ism, independer : corporate life declined. Though the organismic 
analogy, which had been bequeathed by classical, patristic, and scho- 
lastic thought, never entirely disappeared, the positivistic natural 
law, then making its appearance, ‘‘was hardly qualified to achieve the 
construction of an organic theory, or to crown it by the discovery of 
an immanent group-personality.”’ ** Writers continued, it is true, 
to use the organic metaphor, but in most instances not so much to 
prove the need of organic interposition between the individual citizen 
and the whole, as to demonstrate the more or less absolute dependence 
of the members upon the entire social body. The rule of the soul 
over the body was brought forward as an argument to demonstrate 


* Octo quaestiones 1, c, 11; VIII, c. 5 “sic in corpore mystico et in collegio seu 
universitate; uno deficiente, alius, si habet potestatem, supplet defectum eius.” 

* Gierke, Political Theories, p. 134. 

* Ibid., p. 196; cf. also W. A. Dunning, A History of Political Theories, New 
York, 1913, p. 252. 

* Cf. C. H. MclIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West, New 
York, 1932, p. 182. 

* O. v. Gierke, Natural Law, I, p. 50. 
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the living unity rather than the composite nature of society, and this 
idea, in turn, was linked with the notion of a single and indivisible 
sovereignty.*® Thus political theory lapsed back into the ancient 
exaltation of the state as the supreme and exclusive unit and sovereign 
power at the expense of the lower units and subordinate public 
powers. 

Where the corporation survived, it did so as an artificial being 
and a creature of the state, its right to exist dependent on a charter 
granted by an act of positive legislation. Later, however, more and 
more representatives of the positivistic and rationalistic natural law 
came to hold that the natural right to association had been exhausted 
and abolished in the act of concluding the political contract that 
supposedly created the state and that, therefore, separate societies 
within the state could only be instrumental in falsifying the volonté 
générale. Thomas Hobbes (d. 1679) anticipated, as it were, the 
newer view, when he referred to the intermediate associations as the 
‘many lesser commonwealths in the bowels of a greater,’’ acting “‘like 
worms in the entrayles of a natural man.’ *° Thus the ground was 
prepared for the abolition of compulsory guild membership by the 
edict of Turgot in January 1776; for the law outlawing all guilds 
by the French Constituent Assembly of June 1791, and similar laws 
in other significantly absolutist as well as democratic countries of Eu- 
rope. The French Revolution, however, did not really kill the cor- 
porations; it merely interred what in fact had died a long time before 
as a consequence of the individualistic infection. 

But the old corporative system had scarcely disappeared from 
the scene, when it was gradually recognized not only that society 
can hardly dispense altogether with intermediate groups, but also that 
— after all — the theory of social contract logically leads to an 
endorsement rather than to a rejection of autonomous associations. 
Thus, in the course of the struggle between the sovereign state and the 
sovereign individual over the demarcation of the provinces assigned to 
them by natural law, the idea of a corporative and federated social 
order was contemplated again by certain champions of that new so- 
cial philosophy. But these efforts in behalf of the freedom of cor- 
porate bodies were based chiefly on the view that the individual is 
by nature free and, therefore, cannot be prevented from associating 
with others in any desired manner. Hence, there can be no doubt 

* Ibid., p. 51. 


* Leviathan, Part II, chapter 29 (p. 177 of Everyman’s Library edition, Lon- 
don, 1940). 
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that free associations of this kind differed essentially from the cor- 
porative bodies of the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, these writers vin- 
dicated the principle of the subsidiarity and relative autonomy of 
associations in a time when centralizing and atomistic trends domi- 
nated the field of political thought. 

The most interesting of the advocates of what in more modern 
terminology might be called a functionalist and pluralist concept of 
society, was the legal philosopher John Althusius (d. 1638). He 
was one of the earliest representatives of the natural law theory of 
associations. Though he insisted that only the state, and none of 
its ‘‘parts,’’ possesses the attribute of political authority, he refused 
to make sovereignty ‘‘the one and only manifestation of that power 
of a community to control its members, which is always involved in 
the very existence of human society.”’ ** On this basis he vindicates 
for the family, the vocational fellowship, the local community, and 
the province a sphere of rights and duties which belong to themselves, 
and develops a concept of society in which these groups form a 
necessary organic link between the citizen and the state.*? He con- 
ceives the larger societies as always composed of smaller ones, as 
corporative units, through which alone they act upon their mem- 
bers. Every smaller society he regards ‘as a true and original com- 
munity (which) draws from its own communal life and its own 
sphere of rights, giving up to the higher society only so much as is 
indispensably required for the attainment of its specific end.’ ** But 
while most medieval writers used to start from the unity of the 
whole, Althusius derives all social unity from a process of association 
which proceeds, as it were, from the bottom upward.** In an ascend- 
ing series of groups, t.e., from the family up to the state, each higher 
stage always proceeds from the one below; ‘‘and thus it is associa- 
tion, not individuals, which are the contracting parties in the forma- 
tion of the higher and larger groups.”’ ** No one has better outlined 
the ‘logical consequences which Althusius drew from these premises, 
than von Gierke: 

The existence of the State is thus compatible with the survival 
of a series of concentrically arranged groups... all of them sup- 


porting and sustaining the greater whole. The social life which 
these groups enjoy is not bestowed on them by the State; it is 


“ ©. v. Gierke, Natural Law, I, p. 71. 
“©. v. Gierke, The Development, p. 266. 
* Ibid. 

“O. v. Gierke, Natural Law, I, p. 71. 
* Ibid, 
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a life which proceeds from themselves. In fact, they give rather 
than receive: they are the source of the broader forms of social 
life; and while they are capable of living apart from the State, 
the State cannot live apart from them. They have therefore 
rights of their own which belong inviolably to them in their 
own particular area, even if their inclusion in a greater whole 
involves a number of limitations upon their freedom.”’ *® 


Gierke points out that Althusius’ theory, though he had shown 
himself far in advance of his age, was a logical consequence which 
every thinker who subscribed to the contract theory of state had to 
draw. Gierke is indeed able to list an appreciable number of other 
contemporary and later writers who, knowingly or unknowingly, 
adhered to the “‘federal’’ scheme as developed by Althusius. This 
scheme is, in a way, but a reflection of the still rich and variegated 
corporate life of that age. Though we cannot agree with Althusius’ 
partnership-concept of the state, and with his theory that all species 
of associational life are based on contract, there can be little doubt, 
that his teachings contain elements of abiding worth. His individu- 
alism is indeed, as C. J. Friedrich has pointed out, tempered by that 
profound appreciation of the individual’s dependence upon a variety 
of groups.*’ His theory that society is a communitas communitatum 
(or: consociatio consoctationum), made up of associations ascend- 
ing in pyramidical form, from the family as the basic unit, is genu- 
inely medieval.** His insistence upon the relative autonomy of the 
subordinate groups, t.e., upon the fact that there are social bodies 
with rights prior to the state, is perfectly in keeping with Catholic 
social teaching in general, and the principle of subsidiarity in particu- 
lar. Figgis’ statement that Althusius’ view is not essentially dissimi- 
lar from that of Suarez and Molina is probably not far from truth.* 


“ Ibid., p. 72; similarly J. N. Figgis, in Studies of Political Thought from 
Gerson to Grotius, Cambridge, 1923, p. 180f: “Hence we find that Althusius starts, 
not, like some writers on politics, from the top, but from the bottom; the unit of 
civil life is for him not the individual but the family, and he rises by a series of 
concentric circles from the family to the town, to the province, and the State. His 
State is a true Genossenschaft, a fellowship of all the heads of families, and he takes 
care to prevent the absorption of local and provincial powers, into the central 
administration. It is not merely that he allows rights to families and provinces; 
but he regards these rights as anterior to the State, as the foundation of it, and as 
subsisting always within it. He would no more deny or absorb them than a hive 
of bees would squash all the cells into a pulp. Only, be it remembered, it is not 
separate and equal cells, but differing and organic limbs of the body politic which 
he contemplates. He admits indeed need of a central organ. This is to the whole 
like the soul to the vody.” 

* Encycl. of the Social Sc., I, 13. 
“Cf. G. Catlin, Tae Story of Political Philosophers, New York, 1939, p. 160. 
* J. N. Figgis, loc. cit., p. 176. 
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One might ask the question, whether Althusius’ doctrines exerted any 
influence upon later Catholic social thinkers, similar to the influence 
which some 150 years later, Edmund Burke’s teachings exercised 
upon the Catholic social movement in Central Europe through the 
medium of Adam Miiller and C. von Vogelsang. But there seem 
to be no clues to support such a supposition. However, contemporary 
critics of the doctrine of state sovereignty, advocates of functional 
representation, and supporters of modern pluralist theories, who have 
acknowledged their indebtedness to Althusius and his able inter- 
preter, O. v. Gierke, have also recognized the fact that the Church 
has always vindicated the rights of man and of the smaller societies 
against an omnipotent state.°° 


Though, as has been stated before, the organismic concept, which 
has been bequeathed by patristic, and especially scholastic social 
philosophy, was never extinguished in the Church, there is no rea- 
son to deny that through long periods, especially during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, it had fallen somewhat into oblivion. 
Outside the Church organicism became virtually identical with bi- 
ologism, determinism, and materialism; even among Catholics, the 
idea was often distorted to make it fit Romanticist, legitimistic, and 
“universalistic’’ schemes. The Church never identified herself with 
these misinterpretations. With the modern state assuming the forms 
of a ‘‘Leviathan,’’ the popes and the Catholic social movements in 
the various countries of the West have raised their voice in the 19th 
and 20th centuries to re-affirm the age-old, the perennial principle of 
subsidiarity. This will be developed in greater detail in another 
article. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


” The leading “pluralists,” supporting ideas not unrelated to the principle of 
subsidiarity and to Catholic “corporatism,” are (the late) F. W. Maitland, E. 
Barker, J. N. Figgis, G. D. H. Cole, H. Krabbe, L. Duguit. Cf. E. Barker, 
Political Thought in England, New York (n. d.) ; M. Spahr, Readings in Politica! 
Philosophy, New York, 1941; George Catlin, The Story of the Political Philoso- 
phers, New York, 1939; Merriam, C. E., and Barnes, H. E., ed., A History of 
Political Theories, New York, 1932; E. Barker, “Maitland as a Sociologist,” The 
Sociological Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, London, April, 1937; until comparatively 
recently H. J. Laski subscribed to pluralist ideas. 
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The Catholic Sociologist Faces a New 
Social Order 


Writing in 1940 for the REVIEW, I indicated that the crisis con- 
fronting society at that time seemed to warrant our taking a positive 
and constructive role as leaders for a new social order. I then pointed 
out that 

at this late date we have no constructive program of sociological 
reform to offer our national progress. It is true, much is said 
and written reaffirming the general theological and philosophic 
principles of social reform as voiced by the Popes. But where 
have we applied these general principles to the specific times and 
conditions which are ours in these United States? ? 


This same plea might well be made with an even greater earnestness 
and vigor as we face the social chaos of a postwar world. The 
seriousness of the present situation gives the role of the Catholic 
sociologist a very special significance and a peculiar purpose. 

It is a patent fact that not a few in our ranks disclaim any right 
of the sociologist to posit social reform measures. I respect the opin- 
ion of such sociologists as Dr. Franz Mueller, who holds that 


Although the empiricism of sociology is not limited to mere 
sense perception and although its task is not confined to a mere 
accumulation of facts, sociology is nevertheless a science of 
things as they are, and not of things as they should be.: It is 
therefore neither social ethics nor social reform.’ 


Nor is it appropriate that the discussion of ‘‘pure’’ versus ‘‘applied’’ 
sociology be further discussed here. Regardless of what is thought to 
be the primary role of the sociologist, the simple fact remains that. he 
need not and, to my way of thinking, ought not be content with this 
somewhat narrow sphere of endeavor. Who, it may be asked, is 
better equipped to speak of ‘‘things as they should be,”’ if it be not 
the deep student of past and current sociological phenomena? Cer- 
tainly, the mastery of the technique of research and the penetrating 
insight into social ‘integration and disintegration’ * which is in a 

* American Catholic Sociological Review, June 1940, 1(2) : 77-78. 

? Mueller, Franz, “The Formal Object of Sociology” American Catholic So- 


ctological Revicx, June 1940, 1(2) - 60. 
®* Mueller, Franz, “What is Sociology?” The Fleur de Lis, 34(1) :30-34. 
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peculiar sense the equipment of a sociologist should render him adept 
at social reconstruction. This seems peculiarly true of Catholic 
sociologists, whose knowledge of the Papal Encyclicals on social 
reorganization should surpass that of any other group of scholars. 

There are well over a hundred secular agencies in the nation en- 
gaged in exhaustive research in the social problems of today. Each of 
these stands ready (many have already done so) to offer to the 
American public a blue-print of the postwar social order. It need 
scarcely be remarked that few, if any, of these agencies have the ability 
to chart our way from social chaos to social order as well as the Cath- 
olic sociologists of the nation. For we are not, and cannot be, mere 
empirical sociologists, such as they. We have in addition to informa- 
tion acquired in a positivistic sense through observation and experi- 
mentation, the guiding hand of Catholic tradition, theology and 
philosophy as well as the directive influence of the various Social 
Encyclicals. 

The most impelling reason for the Catholic sociologist to assume 
a role of constructive leadership is found in the simple truth that in 
no other group is a complete cure for social chaos to be found. For 
none of the hundred and odd agencies for postwar reconstruction in 
any least sense approaches a solution even remotely similar to the 
“vocational group” concept. 


There cannot be question of any perfect cure, except this op- 
position be done away with, and well-ordered members of the 
social body come into being anew, vocational groups namely, 
binding men together, not according to the position they occupy 
in the labor market, but according to the diverse functions 
which they exercise in society.‘ 


This concept of an “‘organic’’ versus an ‘“‘atomic’’ or ‘‘mechanistic”’ 
society, is the unique contribution of Catholic social thought to the 
American social panorama. In this, it seems, Catholic sociologists, 
both individually and collectively, have a challenge and a respon- 
sibility sufficient to arouse them from their primary role as ‘‘pure’’ 
sociologists. Should they fail to accept the gigantic task of educating 
the American social consciousness to the need of ‘‘vocational groups,”’ 
it seems certain that what the Pope calls the “‘perfect cure’ will not 
be found in the new social order. 

That this is the responsibility of the sociologist as a social re- 
former, rather than of another profession, should need little confir- 


* Quadragesimo Anno, 83. 
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mation. The role of the statesman, politician and lawyer in foster- 
ing vocational groups is, indeed, a minor one. We are warned that 
“The State, which now was encumbered with all the burdens once 
borne by associations rendered extinct by it, was in consequence sub- 
merged and overwhelmed by an infinity of affairs and duties.’ > Nor 
is the fostering of these vocational groups the concern of the econo- 
mist primarily; for such ‘well-ordered members of the social body’”’ 
are not mere industrial or economic institutions. Their scope is 
more comprehensive and less delimited than the economic activities 
of men. The Pope has singled this out clearly: ‘‘As nature induces 
those who dwell in close proximity to unite into municipalities, so 
those who practice the same trade or profession, economic or other- 
wise, combine into vocational groups.’’ * The expressed role of the 
sociologist, on the contrary, is primarily the study of association and 
dissociation. 
One might say, therefore, that the formal object of association 
is always some particular common good. But the formal object 
of sociology is not the particular common good, but the associa- 
tion which leads to that common good. With Gustav Gund- 
lach, S.J., we may say that by sociology we understand that 
empirical and factual science which has as its formal object the 
social process of integration by which men are formed into so- 
cial structures.’ 


It devolves, therefore, upon the shoulders of Catholic sociologists, 
as social reformers, to formulate in postwar America a plan for vo- 
cational groups; this is their peculiar and unique task as they hasten 
to meet the crisis of their age. 

The comprehensive scope, fierce intensity and pregnant possibili- 
ties for complete chaos, render the current crisis particularly acute. 
Pius XI had assured us that no such disorder existed since the time 
of the Great Flood. 

Sorokin has painted the picture with no little dismay: 

Every important aspect of the life, organization, and the culture 
of Western society is in the extraordinary crisis.... Its body 
and mind are sick and there is hardly a spot on its body which 
is not sore, nor any nervous fiber which functions soundly. ... 
We are seemingly between two epochs: the dying Sensate cul- 
ture of our magnificent yesterday and the coming Ideational 
culture of the creative tomorrow. We are living, thinking, and 


® [bid., 78. 
° Ibid., 83. 
7 Mueller, Franz, of. ctt.; Gundlach quoted from Gregorianum, Vol. XVII, 
Rome, 1936, p. 294. 
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acting at the end of a brilliant six-hundred-year-long Sensate 
day.® 
In more specific fashion Sorokin details the current crisis as the 
breakdown of ‘‘contractual relationships’ ® through an individual- 
istic social structure atomized into bits by human selfishness. His 
vision embraces the two remaining alternatives — a recourse to the 
“compulsive relationships’’ of a mechanistic society; or a return to 
the ‘‘familistic relationship’’ based upon a common human respect 
and giving rise to an organic social structure. The former of these 
two alternatives we recognize as any form of totalitarianism — 
Fascist, Nazi, Communist, Socialist or otherwise. In the latter, we 
discern a social structure consisting of ‘‘organs’’ more commonly 
known as vocational groups. The social problem no longer con- 
sists in conformity or opposition to liberalism; the crisis today no 
longer seems to be a fight for or against capitalism. Rather it is 
speedily resolving itself into a contrast between an all-powerful state 
which dictates or a society of free associations, vocational groups, 
which alone can spell true liberty. Richard Ares, S.J., has well stated 
that ‘‘the only regime capable of checking capitalistic dictatorship is 
— not the socialistic or communistic regime which tends towards 
state capitalism — but a corporative organism, provided it conforms 
to the teachings of the encyclicals.’’ *° 
At the moment the ideology of statism is, doubtless, in the 
ascendency. Thinking persons, scholars and practical men, idealists 
and realists alike, envision the growing encroachment of State con- 
trol and an increasing social leveling process. Schumpeter '' of Har- 
vard University thinks some form of state socialism in the United 
States inevitable at the close of the war. Rugged individualism, he 
insists, espousing the principle of completely free competition, has 
merely led to the suicide of all competition and the growth of a rela- 
tively few monopolies. The war is accentuating this trend through 
the elimination in wholesale fashion of the small manufacturer and 
merchant. Public opinion will, to be sure, insist upon government 
regulation and control, if not actual ownership, of these few ex- 
ploiting monopolies. This, Schumpeter believes, the royal road to 
state socialism. In a recent work Frank Munk,?? noted Czech sociolo- 
* Sorokin, P., Social and Cultural Dynamics. New York, 1937. Vol. III, p. 535. 
® Sorokin, P., The Crisis of Our Age, N. Y., 1942. Pp. 167-168. 
” Ares, Richard, S.J. What Is Corporative Organization? 
* Schumpeter, J. A.: Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy. N. Y., 1942. 


® Munk, Frank: The Legacy of Nazism: The Economic and Social Conse- 
quences of Totalitarianism. Toronto, 1943. 
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gist, looks forward to a similar growth in governmental control in 
the postwar era. Even the practical, realistic head of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, just returned from a three-week series of confer- 
ences in England with governmental, industrial and social leaders, 
summed up his observations for a postwar world with the word 
“socialism.”’ “‘I believe,’’ he said, “I see after this war a strong ten- 
dency toward national direction and the throttling of free enter- 
prise.’’ ** 

These prognostications of both the scholar and the man of af- 
fairs are mere belated reflections of the warnings of the various Popes. 
Pius XI urged us some twelve years ago to promote the concept of 
vocational groups so as to obviate the need of governmentalism. The 
fact that statist concepts, rather than our own, are at present in the 
ascendency can be laid at the doorstep of no group other than ours. 
As sociologists and educators we simply have to educate public opin- 
ion in the necessity and nature of an organic society. After having 
pointed out the suicide of the principle of free competition, Pius XI 
offers as an alternative ‘‘more lofty and noble principles ... to wit, 
social justice and social charity.’’ ** Having posited these moral prin- 
ciples, Pius steps aside into the role of a sociologist and advises the 
empirical means for the attainment of social justice and charity. 


If we consider the whole structure of economic life, the reign 
of mutual collaboration between justice and charity in social- 
economic relations can only be achieved by a body of vocational 
and inter-vocational organizations, built on solidly Christian 
principles working together to effect, under forms adapted to 
different places and circumstances, what has been called the 
Corporation.*® 


It is well to note that exploiting capitalism on the one hand, and 
state totalitarianism, on the other, can only be avoided by a resurg- 
ence of social justice and charity; and these moral virtues can only be 
achieved by a ‘body of vocational organizations.”’ 

Here, then, lies the task of the Catholic sociologist, viz., to orient 
public thinking in the direction of an organic society and to educate 
the public mind in the nature, necessity and benefits of a vocational 
group structure. In addition, the much more difficult and scientific 
task awaits us of adapting the vocational group structure to the spe- 


‘8 Johnston, Eric: quoted by Chas. G. Ross, contributing editor to St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Sept. 12, 1943. 

* Quadragesimo Anno, 88. 
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cific conditions present in the American social pattern. It will be 
noted that Pius XI spoke of ‘‘forms adapted to different places and 
circumstances.”’ It is likewise well to recall that here we can function 
in our primary role as sociologists for sociology is precisely the study 
of inter-human associations relative to a given ‘“‘time and place.’’ '° 
If the task of studying this complex structure of vocational associa- 
tions for the United States is not ours, to what other profession does 
it belong? It appears not a little puerile to continue to expend our 
time and energies in pursuing the quest of a perfect definition of 
sociology, in trying to determine the exact number of credits to be 
given in a given course in sociology, and similar trifling discussion 
while we ignore the one task for which we are especially trained and 
upon which the entire future of our national progress rests. 

The task is a herculean one. It is fraught with many obstacles 
and true dangers. But it is not impossible. There are at least some 
social experiences which have prepared and are now conditioning the 
public mentality for what appears to be a foreign social concept. 
There is a tendency on our part to forget that corporatism of asso- 
ciation in some form or other already exists in thousands of instances 
in the United States at present. As an instance, the growth of na- 
tional trade associations has been striking. In 1875 there were only 
some 50, in 1900 about 100, in 1920 some 1,000 and in 1938 some 
1,311 national trade associations. There are at present more than 
6,500 state and local associations. In 1937 there were some 13,500 
local organizations in trade, labor, agriculture, education and the pro- 
fessions. In addition, there were in 1938 some 1,980 Public Admin- 
istrative Organizations, viz., organizations exercising some form of 
control over public bodies.’’ All of these represent a considerable 
national experience in association, an experience upon which a true 
vocational group structure might capitalize. 

The rapprochement between capital and labor is not reflected in 
the above associations. For the most part, they still reflect a divergent 
class interest and even conflict which must be dissipated if vocational 
associations of a Christian type are to exist. However, in this respect 
also we are enjoying a social experience which is conditioning the 
American mind favorably. There are at present some 2,400 labor- 
management committees in American industry. Most of these have 
surpassed in their success, the original expectation. Production has 


* Mueller, Franz, op. cit. 
* Dempsey, B. W., S.J., Notes on Reconstruction of Social Order, Units 20-21. 
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been immeasurably increased and friction reduced to a minimum in 
those instances where joint management has been effected. It is en- 
tirely unlikely that labor once having enjoyed this new prerogative 
and the employer once having witnessed the increased productivity 
under this association, will prefer to return to the pre-war relation- 
ship. 

It only remains for Catholic sociologists, peculiarly trained and 
skilled in the science of association, to apply their energies unstint- 
ingly to this problem. The task of educating the public mind and of 
orienting it in the direction of vocational groups may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. The belief that free competition is an adequate regulator of 
economic conduct, must be eradicated. Free competition is 
economic and social suicide. In its place must be posited 
“self-regulation.” 


2. The naturalness of association must be emphasized; as also 
the fact that such associations have been successfully func- 
tioning in a dozen nations of the world. There are also some 
associative experiences in the United States which demon- 
strate the effectiveness of vocational groups. 


3. A vast array of tireless research is required upon our part to 
adapt the vocational structure to the conditions peculiar to 
the American social pattern. 


4. The prejudice, which identifies vocational groups with fas- 
cism, must be dissipated by more exact knowledge. The con- 
verse notion that democracy and corporatism are incompatible 
must also be proved false by exposure to facts. 


5. The tendency of some in our midst who look to Washing- 
ton for the solution of all our social ills and ignore the voca- 
tional group organization of self-government, must be fought 
against unflinchingly. 

6. The anti-trust laws which now militate against the forma- 
tion of such vocational corporations must be revised so as to 
permit and encourage their growth. 


A. H. CLEMENS 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 











The executive council of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society has decided to hold regional one-day institutes in place of the 
regular annual convention. These institutes will be held in Chicago, 
New York, Washington, Cleveland, St. Louis, and in other places 
where facilities and interest will permit the holding of such regional 
meetings. The arrangements and program of these regional institutes, 
sponsored by the ACSS, will be taken care of by local committees. 
Members of the Society who wish to serve on these committees are 
asked to contact the executive-secretary as soon as possible. Tentative 
plans call for holding these meetings early in December. 

The roster of the ACSS will be published in the next issue of 
the REVIEW. Members of the Society who are delinquent in their dues 
are asked to pay them as soon as possible. 

In a few days, notices will be sent to members concerning the 
annual research census of the ACSS directed by Marguerite Reuss of 
Marquette University. Members are asked to cooperate with Miss 
Reuss in supplying the information requested. 

Members of the ACSS are also asked to send to the executive- 
secretary the names of any Catholic sociologists who have entered the 
armed services of the United States. 

Attention is called to the special student rates for the REVIEW. 
Annual student subscriptions to the REVIEW may be secured at $1.00 
each provided five or more students subscribe and all magazines are 
to be sent to one address. 


e a Ss 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon, has opened a school of 
social work with Sister Miriam Theresa, S.H.N., as director. It is 
the ‘‘only Catholic school of social service in the Northwest.” 
e e s 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference’s wartime meeting, 
to replace the annual convention, will be held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, at the Hotel Pfister. The dates are October 9-13. 


The wartime conference of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities will meet in Buffalo at the Hotel Statler, November 12—15. 


The Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., vice-president of the ACSS. 
has been appointed president of Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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The Rev. Leo O’Hea, S.J., principal of the Catholic Workers’ 
College, Oxford, England, and Honorable Secretary of the Catholic 
Social Guild of England, is now in this country on a lecture tour 
for the Social Action Dept. of the N.C.W.C. Anyone interested in 
securing Father O’Hea as a lecturer may contact the Rev. John M. 
Hayes at the N.C.W.C. headquarters in Washington, D. C. It is 
reported that there will be no fees connected with Father O’Hea’s 


lectures. 
e a e 


The Rev. Raymond Murray, C.S.C., chairman of the department 
of sociology at the University of Notre Dame, is the author of the 
newly published, Man’s Unknown Ancestors, a popular study of 


prehistory. 
e w e 


The Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., is the new regent of the 
Loyola University School of Social Work. Loyola University has 
opened a “‘School for Government’”’ under the direction of Tibor 
Payzs. 


Two members of the ACSS are active in the newly organized 
Catholic Labor Alliance of Chicago. Frank Delany is president of 
the Alliance and Edward Marciniak is editor of its official publication, 
Work. The paper, which presents the Catholic ‘slant’ on labor news, 
is published at 3 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual subscrip- 


tion to Work is one dollar. 
e e 6 


C. J. Nuesse is now teaching sociology at the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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BOOK REVIEW EDITORS 











BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V., Catholic University 
and 
EvA J. Ross, Trinity College 


Social Causation. By R. M. MacIver. New York: Ginn & Co. 1942. 
Pp. x+414. $3.50. 


Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1943. Pp. viiit246. $3.50. 


A large part of any intellectual inquiry is satisfied by the dis- 
covery of previously unknown identities, similarities, and regularities. 
This fact exposes the investigator to the danger of the “reductionist 
fallacy’’ of seeing a given phenomenon as really ‘‘nothing-but’’ 
something other than it appears to be, a fallacy not always safely 
avoided by the sociologist understandably impressed by the victories 
won in the sciences of subhuman nature with the aid of methods of 
counting and measuring things. Struck by their success in one field 
of inquiry, the student of social phenomena has been strongly drawn 
to adopt the methods of the natural sciences and to explain these 
phenomena by means of categories appropriate primarily to the sub- 
human organic and inorganic worlds. Finding these categories to be 
of limited explanatory value, he has quieted misgivings over this fact 
by pointing to the youthfulness of his science or the greater complex- 
ity of its subject matter, and by expressing conviction that in due 
time the social sciences would reach the maturity of their older sisters 
and would then explain social phenomena adequately and without 
residue in terms of numerically formulated classifications and by 
means of scientific laws expressing functional relationships between 
metrically or operationally defined objects. 


Professors MacIver and Sorokin both address themselves to the 
important task of clarifying the distinctive features of social and 
cultural phenomena by contrast with the subject matter of the 
natural sciences. Both show how the effort to understand such facts 
requires the recognition of causes and relationships specifically differ- 
ent from those encountered in and sufficient for an explanation of 
the subhuman world. They both find ‘‘causality’’ in the sense of a 
quantitative functional relationship between metrically (or opera- 
tionally) defined variables altogether insufficient for an understand- 
ing of the subject matter of the social and cultural sciences, and this 
not merely because of the youthfulness or immaturity of these disci- 
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plines, but because of the specifically distinct nature of their subject 
matter. To the extent that such quantitative functional relationships 
(‘‘laws’’) can be discovered in the study of human beings and their 
endlessly complex relations and interactions, these functional rela- 
tionships fail to be adequately significant for an understanding of 
social phenomena. 

Maclver sees the distinctive feature of the causality encountered 
in the social sciences in the psychological and purposive character of 
the causal nexus. This is to be found only in the realm of conscious 
beings and becomes socially articulated in three different orders: the 
cultural, consisting of mores, folkways, traditions, faiths, fine arts, 
philosophies, play activities, and modes of living of social groups; 
the technological, which includes all the means and devices developed 
and used in the achievement of human valuations and goals, such as 
the arts of industry, engineering, and design, economic, military, and 
political systems; and the social, ‘‘comprising the patterns, interad- 
justments, and trends of the modes of relationship between social 
beings, as revealed in their group formations and in the multifarious 
modes and conditions of association and dissociation.’’ Here MacIver 
adopts a division and classification similar to that used by Alfred 
Weber. He distinguishes three causal types of social phenomena: 
“distributive phenomena,”’ issuing from the similar valuations and 
decisions of a number of people and resulting in an aggregate or ratio 
of the same order, e.g., a crime rate or a trend of opinion: ‘‘collec- 
tive phenomena,” observable in “‘concerted and unified action, such as 
a legal enactment or an organizational policy’; and “‘conjunctural 
phenomena” consisting of ‘“‘unpurposed resultants, such as the busi- 
ness cycle under the capitalistic system.”’ He finds the most significant 
kind of social causation in what he calls the ‘‘dynamic assessment’”’ 
which is the assessment or evaluation of a situation and the making 
of a decision in regard to it both by individuals and by groups. It is 
with group not individual assessments, however, that the social sci- 
ences are concerned, and it is these group assessments that make a 
social situation or a social change intelligible. What makes causal 
investigation in the social sciences difficult and sometimes impossible 
is the insufficient definition and too vague delimitation of the phe- 
nomenon to be investigated. After this is done with sufficient care, 
if the cause or causes of a social phenomenon are not directly evident, 
the social scientist ‘“‘must essay the task of projecting himself by 
sympathetic reconstruction into the situation as it is assessed by 
others.’’ Maclver devotes an interesting chapter to the defense of the 
principle of causality against older and more recent attacks upon its 
validity. 

In his Social and Cultural Dynamics (vol. II, ch. 11) Sorokin 
had traced the fluctuations in history of the thought categories of 
causality, space, time, and number. In the present work he returns 
to the first three of these categories and now gives a systematic ac- 
count of the way in which he conceives they are to be understood in 
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the sociocultural sciences. He distinguishes ‘‘purely causal systems” 
from ‘“‘meaningful-causal systems,” the former exemplified in the 
natural sciences, the latter in the sociocultural sciences. By a purely 
causal system he means the quantitative functional type of explana- 
tion applicable to physicochemical and biological phenomena. These, 
he says, lack the component of immaterial ‘‘meanings’’ possessed by 
sociocultural phenomena. “‘Any empirical sociocultural phenomenon 
consists of three components: 1. immaterial, spaceless, and timeless 
meanings; 2. material (physicochemical and biological) vehicles that 
materialize, externalize, or objectify the meanings; and 3. human 
agents that bear, use, and operate the meanings with the help of 
the material vehicles.’ Deprived of its distinctive component of 
‘meanings’ a sociocultural phenomenon loses what is characteristic 
of it and is reduced to a purely physicochemical or biological phe- 
nomenon. Newton's Principia, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
Homer’s Iliad, Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, the Christian creed, 
Napoleon’s Civil Code are cited as examples of pure meanings. From 
these he distinguishes “‘congeries of meanings,’’ that is, groups of 
meanings without any inner relation to one another. 

Where Maclver sees causation distinctive of social phenomena 
in what he calls the ‘dynamic assessment,’ Sorokin finds it in the 
set or system of ‘‘meanings’’ which are embodied in these phenomena. 
“Every sociocultural system is at the same time meaningful, and its 
‘causativeness’ is based mainly upon the system of meanings it in- 
corporates.’’ Questions will be raised in the reader’s mind by the 
statement that ‘“‘when an assortment of natural objects and other 
phenomena becomes linked with a system of meanings — becomes 
its vehicle — the natural properties of these objects undergo tangible 
modifications” (p. 23). It is not self-evident, for example, in what 
way the natural properties of gold are modified by the different uses 
to which it can be put or the various symbolic values that can be 
attached to it. Sorokin objects to both the Marxian theory of eco- 
nomic determinism and Weber's opposite theory of the determination 
of economic forms of organization by religious belief and ethical 
convictions, for the reason that “‘they take the meaning component 
in the ethico-religious system and a quite different component — 
that of vehicles — in the economic system, compare the ‘efficiency’ 
of these incommensurable components, and then present us with al- 
most diametrically opposite conclusions’ (p. 58). In sociological 
explanations he sees another fallacy in the ascription of causal efficacy 
to a multiplicity of ill-defined and incommensurable factors, as when 
Weber treats business or economic ethics (Wirtschaftsethik) as itself 
the result of a plurality of factors, political, geographical, etc. 

Sociocultural space and time, like causality, are basically different 
from the space and time of the natural sciences. The reason for this 
is that meanings cannot be located in any geometric space or mathe- 
matical time, since these are purely quantitative and devoid of 
quality. If despite this Sorokin speaks of sociocultural ‘‘space,’’ he 
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does so because these meanings bear certain relations to each other in 
which the sociologist is interested. He is here using the term ‘‘space’”’ 
in what scholastic philosophers would call an analogical sense, as 
when one asks ‘‘What is my social position?’’ ‘“What is my position 
in regard to war?’ or when terms like social movement or social 
distance are used. None of these word usages connote the space of 
the natural sciences. The same is true for the concept of time, by 
which Sorokin does not mean measured duration, but duration or 
continuity of existence itself, as can be seen from his adoption of 
scholastic philosophy’s distinction between aeternitas (the timeless, 
non-successive duration of God), aevum (duration proper to finite 
spirits like the angels), and tempus (successive and continuous dura- 
tion of material beings). Aeternitas he identifies with ‘‘ideational 
time’’ and makes the locus of pure meanings and values, aevum with 
“idealistic time’ in which the world of pure meanings and the world 
of sensory perception meet and which is the locus of empirical mean- 
ings and values that can only distantly approximate absolute truth 
or value. Tempus is identified as the ‘‘time’’ characteristic of socio- 
cultural phenomena in their sensory and empirical aspect. This sort 
of time or duration is qualitative, not merely quantitative as is the 
time of the natural sciences, and here Sorokin acknowledges the kin- 
ship of his time-conception with that of Bergson. Sorokin concludes 
the book with a brief summary of his “‘integralist system of truth, 
cognition, and sociocultural reality,’’ contrasting it with what he 
considers to be onesided and inadequate systems of sociology which 
fail to take into account all the various real aspects of sociocultural 
phenomena. 

The Catholic sociologist will find in both of these books by 
Professors Sorokin and Maclver more things with which he can agree 
than things that invite dissent. Both of them, though perhaps un- 
wittingly, in some ways approximate scholastic philosophy’s concep- 
tion of the analogical nature of certain concepts like ‘‘being,” 
“cause,” ‘“‘truth,”’ “‘reality,’’ and others, just as both recognize the 
existence of different levels of reality, each with its distinctive features 
and irreducible characteristics. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Social Institutions. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1942. Pp. xviit927. $4.00. 


In this extensive study, the author frankly states that his pur- 
pose is to ‘‘describe and appraise our institutional equipment” (p. 1). 
Social institutions, he says, represent the “‘social structure through 
which human society organizes, directs, and executes the multifarious 
activities required to satisfy human needs” (p. 29). ‘The security 
and well-being of mankind depend very directly upon the efficiency 
of our social institutions’ (p. 863). 
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The thesis of the book is that our institutions have failed to keep 
pace with the progress in science, invention and industry. Technolo- 
gy is progressing with dizzy speed and civilization must collapse 
unless we bring our thinking and our institutions up to date. “‘In 
short, the real problem facing modern civilization is to make this 
age actually a scientific one, in which we will insist not only upon 
contemporaneous bathtubs but also upon intellectual and social as- 
sumptions harmonious with up-to-date plumbing. In a truly sci- 
entific age a man would be as much humiliated and disgraced to 
defend the literal inspiration of the Bible or to oppose birth-control 
as he would be today if he were compelled to travel daily down 
Fifth Avenue, New York, in an ox-cart, or to use stone implements 
in eating his soup at a metropolitan banquet’’ (p. 64). 

Those ‘‘pious obscurantists’”” who accept the inspiration (not 
necessarily literal) of the Bible and oppose birth-control are thus 
simply ‘humiliated and disgraced.’’ Still Christians oppose those 
‘forms of scientific activity which in any way threaten the integrity 
of the Christian epic. For the most part, the orthodox are entirely 
ignorant of the more unsettling aspects of contemporary science such 
as astronomy, relativity, and psychiatry’’ (p. 693). Orthodox re- 
ligion, together with law and conventional morality, is considered 
as the most archaic element in our culture. The frequently encoun- 
tered theory of syncretism in Christianity is developed at some length. 
Barnes’ is the religion of Humanism. It is the function of “‘liberalized 
religion, divested of its archaic supernaturalism, to serve as the public 
propaganda adjunct of social science and esthetics. Ihe most reason- 
able field for the operation of religion in contemporary society seems 
to lie in providing for the mass organization of the group sentiment 
of mankind in support of the larger principles of kindliness, sym- 
pathy, right, justice, honesty, decency and beauty” (p. 706). 

The author holds that secularism which divorces sex from sin, 
etc., ‘may lead to a family system more in accord with scientific 
facts and social realities."" Thoroughgoing sex education is going to 
diminish divorce and promote family stability; companionate mar- 
riage is another means to this end. So far, however, the secular out- 
look has exerted a “‘corrosive and disintegrating influence upon the 
traditional family and its moral bulwarks”’ (p. 609). 


To promote even the most tentative body of ethical doctrine 
‘‘which would be expected to possess any scientific validity and com- 
mand the respect of a critical and sceptical intellect, we would require 
the collaboration of highly intelligent and thoroughly trained repre- 
sentatives of chemistry, biology, physiology, medicine, psychiatry, 
psychology, sociology, economics, esthetics, and history. To deal with 
the further problems of the application and enforcement of a code 
of conduct we would need the aid of political scientists and the stu- 
dents of jurisprudence, education, and journalism’ (p. 720). One 
important condition for securing the guidance to the “‘good life’’ is 
the ‘‘essential exclusion of the theologian from this process. If the ten 
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commandments are to be observed today, it is only because their 
precepts and advice may be proved to square with the best natural 
and social science of the present time.” 

The references given indicate sufficiently the animus of Barnes 
with regard to religion, morals, marriage and the family. Abstract- 
ing, however, from chapters and particular statements to which we 
may take exception, we can say that Barnes has given a penetrating 
analysis of many of our social institutions. There is usually a good 
survey of the development of the institutions treated. One is amazed 
at the manner in which he can pack a great deal of information in a 
relatively short space. 

FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City, lowa 


Urban Society (Second Edition). By Noel P. Gist and L. A. Hal- 
“eg New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1942. Pp. vi+629. 
3.50. 


This work is a very readable and helpful text for a class in Urban 
Sociology. The twenty-three chapters cover the field in quite a thor- 
ough manner and present some very interesting material for the study 
of modern urban life. Well-chosen ‘‘figures’’ substantiate the material 
presented in the text, and several illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness and utility of the work. The ‘‘Suggested Projects’ at the end 
of each chapter are carefully selected and practical, whilst the selected 
bibliography is really selected, and helpful for reference purposes. 

In several instances, the authors warn the reader against the dan- 
ger of hasty conclusions or ‘‘over-generalizations’’ drawn from the 
material presented, and they themselves are careful and conservative 
on these points. The discussion in Part II, ‘““The City in its Ecologi- 
cal Setting,’’ clearly presents the organization as well as the disorgani- 
zation that is characteristic of urban life. The reviewer would further 
signalize the chapter on ““The Organization of Social Welfare’’ as 
presenting a good summary of this phase of urban life and organiza- 
tion. The chapter on ‘‘Housing’’ shows the problem presented by 
sub-standard housing in the United States and gives a good summary 
of what the Federal Government, state and local governments and 
private agencies have done and are doing to relieve the situation. 
The chapter on ‘‘Social Planning and Social Control’’ is timely and 
suggestive. 

In the discussion on regional planning, the authors conceive the 
region rather narrowly as the ‘‘Metropolitan Region’’ rather than 
the larger and more inclusive cultural area. This, of course, is their 
privilege, but it seems to the reviewer that they might have presented 
a more sympathetic picture of the latter concept. 

In their treatment of ‘Folk Beliefs and Superstitions’ (p. 346), 
the authors cite an example of superstition the changing of wine 
into blood, which occurs “‘under proper ceremonial conditions,’’ by 
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the latter phrase evidently referring to the sacrifice of the Mass. The 
reviewer considers this example to be in bad taste, to say the least, 
and hopes the authors will delete it from their next revision of 
the text. 

Despite the differences of opinion expressed in the foregoing ob- 
servations, the reviewer considers Urban Society, a very satisfactory 


textbook for Urban Sociology. 
DANIEL A. O’CONNOR, C.S.V. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


A Place on Earth: A Critical Appraisal of Subsistence Homesteads. 
Edited by Russell Lord and Paul H. Johnstone. Washington: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1942. Pp. viiit202. 


A Place on Earth is a study of nine subsistence homesteads spon- 
sored by various federal agencies, the most recent of which is the 
Farm Security Administration. The homesteads reported on here 
were chosen as being representative of the more than one hundred 
homesteads established in the last decade. Here we have a realistic 
appraisal of a movement which, while in its experimental years, has 
demonstrated its possibilities for restoring to millions the security 
that comes through ownership. 

A strange part of the report is the editor’s conclusion that such 
homesteads are not practicable without subsidy unless the residents 
have a cash income of at least $1,200 a year. But the authors de- 
scribe Monsignor Luigi Ligutti’s Granger homestead where, with 
an average homesteader income of less than $1,200, the community 
was successful because of its part-time farming program. Even in 
the projects at Longview, Washington, and El Monte, California, 
there is some indication that subsistence homesteads, despite annual 
incomes of less than $1,200°can succeed with a balanced program 
of part-time farming. Where little utilization of land takes place, 
cash incomes of $1,200 or more are necessary, but the project is no 
longer a subsistence homestead; it is a low-cost housing venture. 

All nine of the projects reflect the difficulties in overcoming fed- 
eral red tape in the matter of the long-term amortization period be- 
fore ownership can be transferred from government to citizen. 

We need more studies like this one, for America’s future is tied up 
with restoring to its people the sense of security that comes with 
real ownership, and the subsistence homestead can provide this own- 
ership of home and soil. 

EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinots 


The Small Community. By Arthur E. Morgan. New York: Har- 


per 8 Bros., 1942. Pp. xxiit+312. $3.00. 


In The Small Community, Arthur Morgan, the president of 
Antioch College, is primarily concerned with bringing together the 
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available findings of sociology, economics, anthropology, and the 
other social sciences to bolster his thesis that the small community is 
the foundation of democratic life and that in its preservation lies the 
hope of democracy in the future. In this purpose he has succeeded 
exceedingly well — most probably because of his own rich, practical 
knowledge of human nature. 

The first section, in which Morgan lays down broad, and at 
times shaky, historical and theoretical observations on the small com- 
munity, deals with the significance of the community in human life. 
The second part is written on an entirely different level. It is a very 
practical and detailed discussion of the precise way to organize a com- 
munity — reminiscent of manuals like Colcord’s Your Community. 
A third section and a conclusion consider the various institutions and 
special interests of the small community. 

The book’s serious weakness is its implausible ethical empiricism. 
A comparison between The Small Community and George Boyle’s 
Democracy’s Second Chance reveals a much more satisfying and con- 
vincing argument in the latter. 

EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinots 


Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas. By Clifford R. Shaw and 
Henry D. McKay. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxxiit451. $4.50. 


This is another of the monographs sponsored by the Behavior 
Research Fund and the Chicago Area Project. It is really a monu- 
mental work, a finished product of twenty years of research, particu- 
larly on the part of Clifford Shaw. 

He has taken Delinquency Areas and brought it up to date. In 
addition twenty other American cities have been studied and plotted. 
The influence of environment and neighborhood disorganization is 
again brought out, and a program of community organization, as 
evidenced by the experiment of the Chicago Area Project, is outlined. 

Many others have cooperated with Shaw in this work. The 
book is beautifully bound, amply illustrated, and closes with a rather 
complete index. 

RALPH A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


New Horizons in Criminology. By Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley 
K. Teeters. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1943. Pp. 1069. $6.00. 


The cost of this text appears to be prohibitive for most college 
students. It is a massive volume, summarizing existing knowledge 
in the field of criminology and giving many suggestions for the treat- 
ment of crime. There are forty chapters and many illustrations and 
charts. 
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The authors have given much attention to the economic factors 
in the causation of crime, and ably discuss the relationship between 
crime and politics and graft which is found with the white-collar 
criminal who seldom (if ever) is arrested. Another section of the 
book, dealing with the apprehending, conviction and sentencing of 
criminals, should be invaluable to police officers and court attachés. 
Into some 130 pages there has been gathered a mass of knowledge 
about police functions, police science, court procedure, rules of evi- 
dence, and other information regarding the work of the police and 
the courts. 

The thought of abolishing penal institutions and substituting 
hospitals for the ‘‘socially ill’’ is a unique theoretical approach. Med- 
ical care, housing, recreational facilities, education, parole planning, 
prison (or hospital) visiting, are all related in the minds of the 
authors, to the rehabilitation of the prisoner. Thus they throw the 
traditional prison idea out the window, and wholeheartedly accept 
the idea of the Corrections Authority Act, recently introduced into 
Congress, which will extend probation and parole. 

The foreword by Professor Frank Tannenbaum indicates to us 
what we consider to be the real value of the book — namely, its 
bibliography. It is extensive, and contains references to practically 
every important book and article in this field of recent date. Pro- 
fessional workers and students of criminology might certainly use 
this encyclopaedic work as a general guide for the morrow — when 
a new dawn of Americanism will shine upon New Horizons in 
Criminology. 

JAMES ALLEN NOLAN 


Washington Criminal Justice Association, Washington, D. C. 


The Christian State. By Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. 1943. Pp. xx+356. $3.75. 


The author investigates ‘‘the basic and necessary principles under- 
lying the social phenomena” and points out ‘‘the supreme standards 
according to which political activities ought to take place’’ (p. 86). 
The book is a treatise in social ethics, not in sociology as such. It 
offers a refutation of basic philosophic errors, and an exposition of 
the traditional position of Christian philosophers, with frequent quo- 
tations from recent Papal Encyclicals. Handling current problems, 
the author is vigorous against lynching and racism though in the 
latter instance the strength of his position is almost vitiated by the 
implication in this statement: ‘‘Arguments against the Jews are 
sought no longer in theology but in biology’ (p. 202). 

In point of emphasis, the impression is built up that the menace 
to the Christian state is Communism. Would it not have been 
equally faithful to the truth to have put similar stress on big-business 
totalitarianism with its cohorts, gestapos, and its fifth-columns even 
in religious circles? Indeed, there is a certain naiveté in sections of the 
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book, when for example, the author complains that socialists refuse 
to leave the Church ‘“‘free to preach to the working classes social jus- 
tice; free to admonish the rich of their duties towards the needy: 
free to remind the wealthy of the moderate use of their possessions’ 
(p. 263). Likewise when he lays this down as a fact: “Only a 
small number of employers will (today) decline to admit the right 
of collective bargaining’ (p. 237). 

There is one serious omission. Nothing is said of the very 
kernel of the Pope’s plan for a reconstructed social and political 
order, namely, the occupational group system. 

DANIEL M. CANTWELL 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 


The Menace of the Herd; or, Procrustes at Large. By Francis Stuart 
Campbell. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 1943. Pp. 
xi+398. $4.00. 


This is a vivid and provocative essay in criticism of modern 
democracy, written with enormous knowledge of the literature of the 
subject, and from a Catholic and continental viewpoint. After eight 
chapters on “Identitarianism’’ and the ‘‘Cult of Sameness,”” we are 
given in Part III two “‘case histories,’’ which are Germany and the 
United States, with a concluding discussion of ‘““The Issue’’ as shown 
in Communism and World War II. There is a good index, and sev- 
eral appendices, the first of which, of 56 pages, consists of lengthy 
and interesting quotations from modern writers in illustration of 
the thesis upheld in the various chapters. 

This thesis is essentially one of aristocracy versus what the author 
calls ‘‘ochlocracy,’’ which is the ancient name for democracy as con- 
ceived in continental Europe. Somewhat reminiscent of Ortega’s 
Revolt of the Masses, Campbell develops with bewildering detail the 
idea that a certain type of democracy necessarily evolves into tyranny, 
which, of course, is the thesis upheld by St. Thomas Aquinas. Hence, 
for instance, he holds that Hitlerism and Communism, from differ- 
ent starting points, are merely the inevitable result of continental 
democracy, as derived from Rousseau and the French Revolution. 

Up to this point, Campbell will find agreement from most Catho- 
lics in America. He is aware of a different tradition of democracy in 
the United States, which historically was derived, through the old 
Whigs, from the older Catholic teaching developed from St. Thomas 
Aquinas by the Spanish Scholastic revival in the sixteenth century, 
and promoted by Soto, Vittoria, and Suarez, and in Italy by St. 
Robert Bellarmine. I cannot, however, testify that Campbell, in the 
book before us, brings out clearly enough the fundamental contradic- 
tions between these two conceptions of democracy, which after all 
lie at the bottom of the present world crisis. The ordinary reader, 
and the book is written for the ordinary reader, not the specialist, 
would gather that the book before him is a condemnation of the 
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democracy he knows in the United States. He will be further be- 
wildered by reading that Campbell is a firm defender of the New 
Deal. This, however, is quite consistent with the general thesis, 
which is that aristocracy is essentially a government by experts, and 
his interpretation of the New Deal is that experts in sociology, eco- 
nomics, and politics are running our government. One wonders, 
however, how far our author has gone in yielding to the present too 
fashionable theory of the élite. This reviewer feels he has gone too 
far. It may be true that it will destroy the secularistic democracy of 
Europe, but it will also destroy our own, which has an entirely dif- 
ferent ideological basis. One hopes that in his new volume on the 
subject the author will clarify these obscurities. 


WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Economic Freedom. A Democratic Program. By Charles E. Noyes. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xiv+234. $2.50. 


How to transfer to the political order the freedom to which is 
attributable a large measure of success in the economic order, yet not 
to do too much violence to the traditional American ways of think- 
ing, is the problem which the author of this book attempts to solve. 
Neither the radicals of the left or right wing, the Communists or the 
Fascists, have the answer we seek. Intelligent planning is necessary, 
but need not be totalitarian or dictatorial. Its realization in a manner 
consistent with democracy is feasible but presupposes and demands 
a more intelligent and painstaking attention to political affairs both 
national and local than we have heretofore paid to them. The author 
displays an extensive and thorough familiarity with economic and 
political literature, studies and statistics dealing with our economic 
world, and his objectives seem to have been very well accomplished 
in a concise, readable manner. The topics and points discussed here 
might indeed be perused with profit, and the book is a welcome relief 
from the unrealistic and fantastic proposals so often advanced as 
‘the’ way out of our economic dilemma. There is a passing but 
stupid reference to “the outmoded moral code of the New Testa- 
ment” (p. 118). 

SISTER MARY LiGuorI, B.V. M. 


Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois 


Devant la crise mondiale. Manifeste de Catholiques Européens sé- 
journant en Amérique. New York: Editions de la Maison Fran- 
caise. 1942. Pp. 49. $.50. 


A whole library could already be formed out of books analyzing 
the nature of the crisis of our age and discussing the principles of 
postwar reconstruction. In it, a place of honor would belong to the 
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little pamphlet in which forty-two outstanding Catholics represent- 
ing eleven European nations and now residing in this country ex- 
press their ideas about the subject. The nature of the crisis, they 
say, is the challenge of totalitarianism to the very civilization and to 
the Christian values. Totalitarianism appears in different forms: 
Marxism deifies Humanity, Fascism — the State, National Socialism 
— the Race. No greater error is possible than the assumption that 
totalitarianism could be Christianized; on the contrary, a compromise 
of Christianity with totalitarianism is possible only on the basis of 
the de-Christianization of the Church. This poses a question of 
conscience: what ought the Christians to do in regard to the Russo- 
German conflict involving two anti-Christian forces? The solution 
is simple: as things are, the victory of Nazi Germany would be much 
more dangerous for the Christian world than the victory of Com- 
munist Russia which can be gained only in alliance with the Chris- 
tian democracies; under such circumstances, the latter will be able 
to continue combating the Communist germs within themselves, 
mainly by improving their structure and thus destroying the very 
pretext of Communist propaganda. Fighting side by side with the 
democracies, the Russian people is re-entering the community of the 
Western nations; aiding the Russians is an act of justice and charity 
on the part of the democracies. 


The lesson of the successes of totalitarianism, think the authors 
of the pamphlet, is clear: men have to return to the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. Within the State, liberty, equality and 
fraternity, in the Christian conception, must prevail. Liberty of 
occupational associations and the recognition of the dignity of Labor 
are the very premises of true reconstruction; a clear distinction must 
be made between the political structure of the State and the economic 
organization of society; freedom of conscience must be enforced, and 
anti-semitism condemned as un-Christian. Between the States, the 
principles of liberty and interdependence must prevail; this interde- 
pendence which is simultaneously cultural, economic, social and po- 
litical, must be manifested in an organization guaranteeing order. If 
these conditions are not realized, peace and prosperity are impossible. 
The authors quote, in conclusion, President Roosevelt’s declaration 
that the United Nations aim at an international order which em- 
bodies the Christian spirit. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Thomistic Principles in a Catholic School. By Theodore Brauer and 
others. St. Louis: Herder, 1943. Pp. x+321. $2.50. 


The purpose of this symposium written by seven professors of 
the College of St. Thomas is “‘merely to draw attention to the basic 
place of Thomism in the different branches of knowledge and to the 
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proper connection between Thomism and modern teaching.”’ This 
modest purpose certainly has been achieved, if not indeed with con- 
sistent brilliance. The opening chapter, ‘St. Thomas in the Cur- 
riculum’’ (James H. Moynihan), is distinguished by its literary 
style and sincerity. ‘‘St. Thomas on Study” (R. A. Kocourek) is a 
somewhat futile reworking of Sertillanges and Nazarius on an un- 
named, unreferenced letter of St. Thomas dealing with proper meth- 
ods of study. ‘Religion and the Research of First Principles’ (Wal- 
ter Le Beau) is a creditable presentation of the case for a “Christian 
Philosophy.’’ The three chapters by the late Dr. Brauer (‘“Thomism 
and Modern Philosophy,’ ‘“The Importance of Teleology,’’ and 
“Economic Thought in St. Thomas’’) go beyond the modest pur- 
pose of the book and develop brilliantly some of the implications 
of Thomistic metaphysics, epistemology, psychology, and political 
and social philosophy. The style is tantalizingly twisted, but one 
finds here richness of thought — and the courage to disagree with the 
sterile epistemology of Mr. Gilson. The longest chapter in the book, 
“Person and Society According to St. Thomas” (Franz Mueller), is 
of particular interest to readers of this REVIEW. The author, after a 
consideration of the views of the modern scholastic commentators, 
goes directly to St. Thomas for light on basic problems of man and 
society. There is here commendable resistance to “‘the temptation to 
quote and interpret the great Doctor of the Church according to 
(one’s) own preconceived opinion.’ It is a good chapter, even if the 
author has not read Janssens’ Personne et Société. In ‘‘St. Thomas 
and Political Science’ (Charles McCoy), St. Thomas’ theological 
views on legal and political organizations are reviewed sanely and 
convincingly. The concluding chapter, “St. Thomas and the De- 
velopment of Modern Science’ (John Giesen) surveys the contribu- 
tions of Albertus Magnus and Saint Thomas to scientific thought, 
and points out the failure of the later Scholastics to follow their 
example. 
JOHN W. STAFFORD, C.S.V. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


An Introduction to Group Therapy. By S. R. Slavson. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1943. Pp. xiiit+352. $2.00. 


This book should be of particular interest to those who empha- 
size psychiatric methods in dealing with problem children or to 
whom services are available. It offers a readable and a practical treat- 
ment of group therapy in terms of what it is and the principles on 
which it is based. The material is drawn from the records of some 
750 children and 55 groups who have been a part of the experience 
of group therapy as employed at the Jewish Board of Guardians in 
New York City since 1934. 
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The author relates his subject to other types of therapy, and 
indicates the kinds of cases that lend themselves to this form of 
treatment. He groups very effectively the types of clientele and gives 
a forceful description of the qualifications that should characterize 
the therapist. 


Group therapy according to this book is treatment in which 
“emotional reorientation comes from the fact that the child experi- 
ences actual situations, lives and works with other children, comes 
into direct and meaningful interaction with others, and as a result 
modifies his feeling tones and habitual responses.”” With some ex- 
ceptions it aims to substitute pleasant for unpleasant experiences and 
to compensate the child for his earlier suffering. 


It is the children who are directly rejected by parents, family, or 
school, or whose powers and personalities are indirectly rejected by 
pampering and coddling, who are most helped by group therapy. 
They are placed in a permissive group environment. This removes the 
anxiety-producing situation and releases the child to act out his in- 
fantile impulses. The essential thing in psychotherapy is to remove 
the child’s resistance to the world and to the people in it who may in- 
fluence him in a socially desirable way. The general policy in group 
therapy is to build up independence and to reconstruct the status of 
the client with the adult and to wean him away from the domination 
of adults. 


Since the group is the therapeutic agent, it must be planned so as 
to supply therapeutic influences at every point and in every relation. 
An imperative here is that the children be grouped to prevent them 
from re-living in the group the traumatic relations and the problem- 
producing atmosphere of the home and school. The therapist’s role 
is that of catalytic agent. His attitude of acceptance, friendliness, and 
appreciativeness sets up like attitudes in the children toward one an- 
other. He is the synthesizing influence for the group. 


Unfortunately the physcial and emotional settings provided by 
modern homes and formal schooling are repressive and frustrating 
to a larger extent than is usually realized. As a result, emotional 
development is arrested and the child’s means of making his impulses 
and interests manifest are blocked. Thus he remains incapable of 
meeting the more complex and more difficult situations that life pre- 
sents. 

It is for this reason that measures such as group therapy become 
an essential. The book offers a hopeful suggestion for righting some 
of the inadequacies of our social institutions in the training of chil- 
dren. The author does not make any specious claims for group thera- 
py, but freely indicates the types of cases in which this method be- 
comes ineffective. 

SISTER MILDRED KNOEBBER, O.S.B. 


Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Sociology and Social Problems in Nursing Service. By Gladys Sel- 
“of Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1941. Pp. xiit+344. 
Ye i 


Dr. Sellew’s wide acquaintance with the literature of the field, 
and her intimate knowledge of the nurse’s needs, are fully evident in 
this text. Although it is concerned with social problems rather than 
with sociology as such, it contains much information which will in- 
terest the nurse, and most of the recommendations of the National 
League of Nursing Education in its Curriculum Guide for Schools of 
Nursing are followed. The chief fault of the book lies in a poor in- 
tegration of topics. For this reason it would appear to be less useful 
as a text than as a handy reference. 


25 Years of Uncontrol. By Reverend Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1943. Pp. 
189. $.50 (paper), $1.00 cloth. 


This is a popular presentation of the history and issues of so- 
called birth control. The treatment is meant to be “‘only a sketchy 
overall picture of the movement and its results.” It calls attention to 
such results as depopulation, civic disloyalty, and defeatist attitudes 
sponsored by the movement. The techniques whereby the movement 
has gained acceptance are exposed from the writings of the leaders, 
and a survey of the present status of the movement is presented. The 
net impression is that the American people have been deluded into 
an evasion of the real problem, that of the moral and economic re- 
habilitation of the family, while they have been led into further evils. 
Most apt is the refutation of the statement now heard so often, that 
opponents of birth control are undemocratic. Unfortunately, there 
is no index, though one seems called for in a work so packed with 
handy information. 


Child Development and Guidance in Rural Schools. By R. Strang 
and Ms Hatcher. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xv+ 
218. $2.50. 


Although many pertinent references to rural living and rural or- 
ganizations are in this book, it should prove equally valuable for 
teachers in city schools. The authors’ aim is to provide grade-school 
and high-school teachers with practical information for the individu- 
al guidance of their charges. Specific case studies are briefly given. 
There is a useful annotated bibliography of readings in the field. 
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Principles for Peace: Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, Pius 
XII. Rev. H. C. Koenig, editor. Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference (Distributors: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 1943. Pp. xxv+894. $7.50. 


This is a valuable collection of translated source materials. All 
the published ideas of the five recent Popes on peace and related top- 
ics are included, as well as any official letters on the subject written 
by papal secretaries of state. The general introduction by the editor 
shows the importance of these documents, pointing as they do to the 
need of an active recognition of the virtues of justice and charity and 
of ‘‘man’s inherent dignity and inviolable rights as son of God and 
brother of Christ,’’ before international codperation can be peacefully 
effective. Each of the five sections has a brief but satisfactory outline 
of the life of the Pope whose letters, encyclicals, allocutions, and 
other pronouncements follow. The detailed index will be of special 
interest to scholars. The book is a monument to the painstaking, 
scholarly efforts of Father Koenig who is its editor. The volume is 
indispensable to all those who wish to speak authoritatively on post- 
War reconstruction. 














SR. numbers of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW are still available 
from the office of the executive - secretary, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. There is a limited num- 
ber of early issues. The price for single copies is 
fifty cents. Orders for two or more copies should 


be accompanied by postage. 














STUDENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


A s a result of a decision made by the 
members of the ACSS at the December 


convention, yearly student subscriptions 
to the Review may be secured at $1.00. 
This rate will be given under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


a) Five or more students to subscribe. 
b) All magazines to be sent to one address. 
Further information may be had by writing to the AMERICAN 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Loyola University, 6525 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
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